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The part played by Correct Lubrication 


ITH ever-widening 
markets for their crops, 
progressive farmers realized 


that animal power long ago 
reached its limit of production. 


So they turned to mechanical 
power, as have men in other 
industries. With mechanical 
power they made the trip to 
town a matter of minutes 1n- 
stead of hours. They plow 
deeper, work faster, and culti- 
vate a much bigger acreage. 


The automobile and the 
tractor have become standard 
agricultural implements—one 
to shorten distances and the 
other to shorten labor. 


The great war demonstrated 
two things: 


1.—That mechanical power multi- 
plies crop results. 

2.—That mechanical power, oper- 
ated and maintained at highest 
eficiency, gets the u/timate out 
of Mother Earth—at costs per 
acre far below 


1) ver bdefore 


you know the difference in 
powcr results and economy, 

between engines thi at operate at 
maximume ficiency atall times 

and those which are constantly 
breaking down in service. 


Through long, successful 
years, one engine user after 
the other has turned to the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils because the correct grade 
keeps their engines delivering 
their best. Ourengineers, after 
years of careful research, have 
producedthetwo Authoritative 
Charts of Recommendations 
shown here. These Charts 
tell at a glance the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
for any make of automobile or 
tractor for both summer and 
winter use. 

Farmers who operate auto- 
mobiles successfully, farmers 
who get the most out of their 
tractors, regard the Vacuum 
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thoritative guides 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, 


it is safest to purchase in 


ory 4 


inal packages. Look 


for the red Gargoyle on the container 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 


New York, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of init lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Domestic New York_ Philadelphia 
Branches: Boston Pittsburgh 


Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 
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MAKING THE CORN CROP 


‘ REPARATION of the seed bed is the whole 
‘p thing.’ said the farmer from southwestern 

decisively. “You want to know what 
[think is the biggest thing in raising corn? Well, 
that’s it. 

“Given ordinary luck with weather, and average 
jand, the farmer will be paid better in yield for the 
work put on the seed-bed than for any other part 
of the job.” 

“But how do you start on that seed-bed prepara- 
tion?” insisted his questioner. “If it’s sod land, do 
you plow in the fall or spring. and how deep? And 
i? it’s stalk land, how do you handle the stalks?” 

This Page county man was one of a number 
sho wrote this article. They wrote it by answering 
questions and giving what they believed to be the 
reasons for their proved success in growing corn. 

} 





Corn production is a job on which most lowa 
farmers can be classed as specialists. In preparing 
an article on the subject, the best method seemed 
to be to go to a number of the men whose yield 
records were high, and get their systems. 

Questions and observation secured the facts, and 
the theory laid down is theory raised on the farm. 
It is the answer of a number of Iowa farmers to 
the question: “What makes a good corn crop?” 

Of course, weather and soil and farm practice— 
make the corn crop, ‘but farm practice is 
only factor that the farmer can spend time 
ing about with any profit. The weather, un- 
jess the corn is growing in a western irrigated sec- 
tion, is beyond our control; the soil, while great 


all three 





elterations may be made in years of farming, is a 
factor in the crop that is fairly constant for any 





» philosophy forced on us by the domination 
ther has perhaps had a bad influence on 


of the we 


farming practice. When two days of hot winds can 
blast the corn crop, what good is all.the labor in 


varation of the seed bed, seed testing and 

x methods? The temptation to throw 
irden of raising corn onto luck and the 
s a certain appeal, and one that doubt- 
less often influences methods. 

It remains a fact that there are visible in the 
average farming community differences in corn 
yields on adjacent farms that can not be explained 
by variations in weather or in soil. The climate 
does not have a custom of varying at every cross- 
road, of course, and the soil, in many cases, has been 
under the same rotation and general treatment so 
far as regards fertility in both cases. 

Yet it has been possible to see an acre yield of 
fifteen bushels in one field and across the road a 
yield of fifty bushels. The cause of a difference like 
this is worth discovering. 

The first thing to be considered is plowing, and 
here we find a variation of opinion on fall and spring 





weather h< 





Plowing and on depth. 

“Figuring on the corn crop alone, fall plowing of 
sod land is good business,” said one man. “The 
fouble is that you can’t figure that way. If you 
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leave your sod till spring, you’ve saved some feed 
from fall pasture, and you have made it easy to get 
manure out on the field in bad weather. Then, too, 
I believe in disking before you plow, and ordinarily 
the ground is too dry for that in the fall. 

“If I were raising a prize acre of corn, | might 
plow in the fall. The way I run the farm. however, 
spring plowing usually works in best.” 

A Polk county farmer with a corn show and yield 
record of note advocates spring plowing also, but 
denies that fall plowing is ever better. The major- 
ity seem to go for deep plowing in the spring also, 
altho a respectable sized group hold out for deep 
plowing for fall and two inches or so less in the 
spring. 

When to plow is another moot point. “When I 
can get around to it,’ is a standard answer, but 
most of the best farmers have pretty definite theo- 
ries as to how early to plow. 

“Plow as early as you can,” is the advice of a 
Warren county stockman. ‘You can’t tell how the 
land is going to work up or what sort of weather 
you are going to have. The earlier you get the land 
turned over, the more margin you give yourself. 
If the ground is in bad shape, there is that much 
more time to work it up properly. If it works up 
well at first, you are no worse off. 

“Another big point is that by early plowing you 
give the first crop of weeds a chance to start, and 
be destroyed before the corn is planted. With a big 


lot of weed seed sprouted, killed and out of the 
way, there is a better chance for a clean corn field.” 

This is not the only view. One farmer advocated 
plowing quite late, so as to get the corn in almost 
immediately after plowing. The idea was to give 
the corn an even break with the weeds. He as- 
serted that plowing a little early gave the weeds a 
chance to come up about the time the corn was 
planted. . 

Handling the stalks on last year’s corn land is 
quite a problem. The stalk cutter is used on a few 
farms, and-the disk run over the piece afterwards. 
On most good farms the tendency seems to be to 
use a single or double disk on the stalks, with no 
preliminary work. 

“The disk does two jobs at the same time,” de- 
clared one man. “The stalks are worked down and 
cut up well enough to be handled with the plow, 
and the ground is disked up in preparation for 
plowing.” 

There seemed to be no question with the average 
man interviewed as to the value of the corn stalks 
as fertilizer. They were all in favor of saving them 
in some way. Just how far theory and practice co- 
incide in all cases is rather a question. Certainly 
the air was blue with the smoke from burning corn 
stalks in many a neighborhood in the last month 

Another division and practice 
seemed to come on the question of depth in plowing. 
It usually is customary to advocate spring plowing 
to a depth considerably less than the fall plowing. 
The best farmers interviewed, with some exceptions 
of course, held out for setting the plow down to 
seven or eight inches, or even deeper, in the spring. 

“Of course, I'm not taking a chance on turning 
up raw soil,” said one. “If I had thin land, I would 
not dare do it. I've been plowing that way for some 
time, however, and, spring or fall, | believe it pays.” 

The consensus of opinion was that the important 
time in working on the corn came after plowing 
and before planting. Seed-bed preparation was 
stressed by practically every big producer 

“Start in right behind the plow,” is one bit of 
advice. “Either use a harrow attachment, or quit 
plowing early enough to harrow over what you have 
plowed every half day. Then the disk and harrow 
and the pulverizer come in. If you are sure to keep 
off the land except when it is dry enough for good 
work, there can’t be too much done to the seed bed. 

“Here is where most of us lose out. Of course, 
everything else iS happening at this time, and it 
takes a tremendous effort to get the proper amount 
of work in. But it has to be done for the best re- 
sults. We might as well figure that a certain amount 
of work has to go on a corn field to get a crop, and 
I know we get paid more for the early work on the 
seed bed than for the later cultivation.” 

In planting, most farmers stick to the old-fash- 
ioned round-hole drop. The edge-drop planter, due 
to the fact that seed corn is not often graded with 
great accuracy, does not seem to appeal to a 
great many. The width be- (Concluded on page 894) 
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hog indust ill be named by joint action of the 
various national swine associations, and the one 
rep nting the sheep industry shall be named by 


Association. The com- 
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» understand that he must give attention to 
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he business side of farming and must trv } 13, 
his output in such a way that it will be litt 
than can be consumed at a fair price 
Allen is a fair-minded man; and when 
this thing thru his viewpoint will changs ‘ 
t he sent this telegram to t ben 





be sorry t 
growers. 
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The Iowa Road Law 


AST week the Iowa‘legislature enact tr te 
the road bill which we summa 
cent issue. the only important chang 
nt which provides that b a 
on a vote of the people of ‘ 
The county board of supervisors 
tion the purpose of voting on tl 
issu for roads, or it may be 
ten per cent 


amend 





issued 





ing bonds 
by a petition signed by 
voted for governor at the previou 
tio The county option amendment 
promise between those who strongly f 
system of surfacing and those who 
any surfacing at all and those who ¢ 
nothing should be done except with th 
the people of the counties. 

The law as it finally passed is 1 
isfactory to the hard-road enthusiast 
é which will 
building of hard roads, 


encourag 


and especia 


Nor is it entirely satisfactory to tho 
< SO] y opposed to spending 
al r ha surfacing roads. They 
the people of t counties from votin 





way 
when tl 


want to rssu 


tion, if they could have their 
i however, 
L county 
purpose of hard surfacing their ro 

so. This means that many countie n pr 
' f hard surfacing their main-tr 

If they succeed in getting good roads 

‘ two people are well satisfied 

ably sure that the people of adjoining 

their example. 

The interesting thing about this 

vears ago, and two ye: 

one-half of the members of the Iow 

ing and anxious to do away wv St 


that four 











were W 

Highwi Commission, emasculate 

and go back to the primitive syster g 

wl M followed in Iowa fiftee g0 

Sent nt of this sort was aln t 

during the present legislature, and 

‘ ssion that a road law \ SS 
would at least make it pos 

y of the various counties to b 

for hard suefacing of the roads 

to d So 

When we look back at the road | 
has been made in Iowa during the 
vears, we should be quite well satisfied 
highway law, and under the efficient 
the Highway Commission, a vast 
been made in Iowa roads. Permanent 
bridges have been put in, grades have 
lished, and roads have been kept in 
condition for travel. 

The majority of the people are now i 
spend considerably more money for r th 
can be sure of getting a dollar’s wort! 
every dollar spent That is the big 
The best sort of road for Iowa h 
determined There will be a good 
n xr and no doubt a good deal of 
i ) se of these experiments : 
thir ww is to get thoroly cot tent I 
with the vad question. The farme 
sho lutely sist upon it that 
supe! s hi I experts, honest 
studied the road question and who kn 


ness ind they should insist that t paid 
i enough to command the vices 


the best men to be had. 
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The Farm Bureau Federation 





.* A MEETING of the directors t va 
i State Farm Bureau Federation, De 
Moines last week, a program of work res 
ent year was adopted. This program I 
full elsewhere in this issue. The fede n does 
not propose to restrict its activities t rus 
1 program, but will take up prompt 5 
matters of interest to farmers which 

col within the scope of its worl sed 
program, however, shows that tl e 
2 ibout i work in a systemat F 
wa tl the directors have d tons 
( " that work ought to be. 
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meaning. One of the best t! 
“Nine-tenths of wisdom is t 
the right time.” 






said was 


time and at 
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Land for Soldiers 


nouneed that 
s now changed his scheme for settling 
Instead of asking congress to 


Secretary of the Interior 


al 


soldiers . 
"--» ¢100,000,000 for this purpose, he now pro- 


the land. 


for $375,000,000. Apparently his plan 


t sk 


ag eovernment to go ahead and put in new 
2 d jects, level the land, build houses and 
4 2 p ready for the soldiers to move in and 

The soldier is supposed to buy this 
- g time and pay back to the government 
, it has expended. He proposes to follow 
+ " lan with the swamp lands and with the 


; of the north. He would require the 
on the land for a certain length of 
ake certain payments 


») not have the scheme 





before he gets 
before us in its 
this seems to be the general plan. 
plan has no more to ce 

The question which Secretary 





mmend it than 
Lane 
ther enthusiasts who agree with him 
answered satisfactorily is this Will 
for agricultural 





products enable 


t ’ i 
eoldiers anyone else to go onto the land which 
5 being f d into cultivation by large public ex 
pendit nd make a living and pay for the land? 
If ild be sure that prices of agricultural 
products ud be maintained at the present level, 
ion | iestion would be answered in the affirm- 
ative s as grain-producing land within reason- 
able distance of market is concerned, assuming, of 
cow's the men who go onto the land are men 
who ki how to farm. But every one is talking 
alt prices for agricultural products. The 





people in the cities, and the manufacturing and 
ness interests generally, are demanding lower 
the chances are that prices to the farmer 
y much lower before another year. 





If } s of agricultural products should con- 
tinue at a level which gives the farmer a fair profit. 
hen W v be very sure that all of our unoccupied 


tl 

land which can be made suitable for farming at rea- 
ense will be developed rapidly thru in- 
terprise. If prices are not maintained 
igh to give the farmer a profit, then arti- 
ic lation of farming by the government will 
do much ve harm than good, and it will be espe- 








cially n those victims who are persuaded to 
go onto government enterprises. The government 
of the 1 ed States is not justified in working a 


high confidence game on the men who fought for 
their country. 

Secretary Lane no doubt is a very fine man, and 
inxious to do something helpful for our 
idier it like many other men of splendid inten- 
tions, he is in danger of allowing his enthusiasm 





to swal s judgment. This latest change in his 
plans i ates that he has not thought the propo- 


and that possibly he is unwittingly al- 
self to be influenced too much by men 
have rge tracts of land to exploit. 
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The Railroad Question 
¢ OUR issue of last week we reprinted an ad- 
dre ade before the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, by Professor Commons, of the Uni- 
r Wisconsin. Any who failed to read this 
refully should hunt it up, as it contains 





matter which will be helpful in crystallizing our 
Ws this whole railroad question. 
Last week, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, made an 


this same subject before the executive 
committee of the Iowa State Federation of Farm 


Bureaus Senator Cummins has been intimately 
connected with railroad legislation for twenty or 
thirty s past. Shortly after becoming senator, 


Was made a member of the special committee 
Ss appointed several years since to make 
pecial investigation of the condition of the rail- 
is. When congress next meets, Senator Cum- 
ns pt bly will become the chairman of the 
t commerce committee. His views, there- 
especial interest, both because of the 
great responsibility which he occupies, 
de » they are the mature views of a man 
has id exceptional opportunities to form 
ind usions. 
Cummins made it very plain in his ad- 
veek that while theoretically he favors 
ownership and operation not alone of 
s but of all public utilities, as a matter 
‘| ie thinks the government can not oper- 
te eit he railroads or other large utilities as 
as they can be operated by private 
“ompa He favors the strictest government 
av supervision; but he thinks the people 
will get far better service and lower 
private operation. He said that the 
class have a more direct interest in 
solution of the railroad problem than 





Pre ou lass of people in the United States, be- 
Sey pay more freight. 

Ser ‘, . . 
te ‘ Cummins does not think we can afford 
u Sir 


turn back the railroads to their owners 
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and allow things to go on under the old system 
which prevailed prior to the time the government 
took them over. 

First, he would consolidate the 260,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States into some eighteen 
or twenty great systems, and would so lay out these 
systems that there would be real competition be- 
tween them for freight and passenger traffic, which 
would mean good service. He would put these sys- 
tems under federal charter, which means that they 
would be entirely under control of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission so far as rates and service 





are concerned. 
Second, he would allow these eighteen or twenty 
corpo- 


rations, organized under federal law, because he 


systems to be operated by as many private 


thinks this is the way to get the best service. 


Third, he would have the government guarantee 

» these various systems a minimum of iv four 
and one-half per cent on their capital investment, 
and he would limit their earnings to say six or 
seven per cent on their capital investment By 


guaranteeing a minimum return, the companies 
would have ro difficulty in financing themselves 
and in enlistin 
to advantage 
their road-bed; 


g as much capital as they could use 
Consequently they could maintain 
and their equipment at a high state 
of efficiency. The permission to earn a rea 
percentage above this minimum wouid bring about 
competition between the different systems, and 
would stimulate the management to its highest 
efforts to give satisfactory service and to handle 
the business economically. 

We have not undertaken to give Senator Cum- 
mins’ plan in detail, but simply the general prin 
ciples which he laid down, and which appeal to us 
as offering the basis for a common-sense and equit- 
able solution of the question. We think Senator 
Cummins exactly right in his major proposition, 
that while it is entirely proper that the government 
should both own and operate public utilities, as a 
matter of practice it is highly undesirable, simply 
because all of our past experience shows that 
government operation is costly operation and un- 
satisfactory operation. It removes the incentive to 
render first-class service, and it invites the con- 
struction of a political machine which within a very 
few years would absolutely rule the country. 


sonable 


~ - ~ 


Farming and Peace 


| T gqypeia arenge in this issue we reproduce a memo- 
“ randum on agriculture which was last month 
presented to the American delegates to the peace 
commission now sitting in Paris. 

This memorandum was sent to us by Mr. Ken- 
von L. Butterfield, president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Doctor Butterfield is in 
France as a member of the educational commission 
sent over there by the American Y. M. C. A. to lay 
out and put thru an educational program for our 
soldiers who must be held there until peace has 
been concluded. 

Doctor Butterfield makes no comment as to the 
manner in which the American delegates received 
this memorandum; nor does he say whether they 
passed it on to the delegates from other countries, 
nor whether the subject has been up for general 
discussion at the peace conference. 

To on who has studied past history and has 
come to a realization of the absolutely vital part 
which agriculture must play in all civilizations if 
they are to be maintained, the unwillingness of the 
people of the cities and of the political leaders of 
practically all countries to consider the welfare of 
agriculture is absolutely astounding. As is well 
said in the introduction to the memorandum: “No 
question before the peace conference is more fun- 
damental to world welfare than the rural question.” 
The reasons why this statement is true are well 
set forth in the numbered paragraphs which follow 
it. It is even more important to consider agricul- 
tural conditions than labor conditions, altho the 
latter may for the time seem to be more pressing. 
In the long run, the condition of everything else 
depends upon the condition of agriculture. 


So &. b 
Daylight Saving Law 

“T’HE farmers of the corn belt propose to insist 

upon an immediate repeal of the daylight sav- 
ing law as soon as congress meets. The sentiment 
against it seems about universal so far as the 
farmers are concerned. They were willing to work 
by it last year as a war-emergency measure, but 
now they regard it as a gross injustice. It costs 
them about the best working hour during the day. 
The men whom they hire naturally want to begin 
and quit on the time generally prevailing. This 
means an hour lost during the harvest season, 
when time is most precious. Naturally, the young 
folks on the farm want to observe the general time; 
so that the farmer’s plans are disarranged even 
if he hires no help. 

The directors of the Iowa State Farm Bureau 
Federation held a meeting in Des Moines last week 
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and decided to fight the daylight saving law to a 
finish, and to demand that congress repeal it im- 
mediately upon convening. Representatives of farm 
bureau federations of other states were present, 
and reported that their people felt the same way 
about it, and that they would join in the fi 

The most effective way to carry on this effort 
to repeal the law is for individual farm 
as farm organizations to communicate personally 








with their representatives in congres ind with 
the senators from their own states Don't bother 
to argue the question in detail. Simply write them 
and say that this daylight saving law is a nuisance 
and is disarranging farm work as well as costing 
farmers an enormous amount of money. and de- 
mand that they vote for its repeal. Short, vigorous 
letters and plenty of them will do the business 
Farm Land Values 

- asa ORDING to the report made b the | ited 
v4 States Department ¢f Agriculture on March 
Ist, the average value of plow land n ti l nited 
States is now $74.31, as compared with $68.38 a vear 
ago, $62.17 two vears ago, and $58.39 three vears 
ago. There has been little change in land values in 
recent years in the New England states or in the 
Pacific Coast states, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas and 


1 


Montana. The large incre 

\tlantic states, in the Carolinas and 
well as in Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, and the 
corn belt generally. 

According to the figures of the 
Iowa now leads the United States in the average 
value per acre of her plow lands, the figure 
placed at $169 per acre Ilinois comes next, at 
$144 per acre, California at $122, and Indiana at 
$100 Alabama reports the lowest 
of plow land, $24 per acre, and Missis t 
lowest, $25.50 per acre. Iowa plow land is reported 
as having increased from an average value of $135 
per acre in 1916 to $169 in 1919; Illinois from $115 
in 1916 to $144 in 1919, and Indiana from $84 in 
1916 to $100 in 1919. 

This increase in the price of land is a good 
thing for the land owner who sells and reaps his 
profit. It is not a good thing for the man who 
wants to buy a piece of land to farm, nor for the 
nation. Some way should be devised to prevent 
people from speculating in farm land. 


se has come in the South 





in Georgia, as 


Department, 


being 


average value 


Ssippi the l¢ 


’ ° 
Here’s Hoping 
M WESTERN correspondent, when sending in his 
- renewal, adds the following 

“T appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer and its endeav- 
ors to improve farm conditions. My personal con- 
victions are, however, that it is time wasted 
my observation, extending back over 
when farmers have small crops they 
and get paid for their effort With surplus crops 
they compete with the lowest-paid labor, and, there 
fore, get a chance to use up the surplus money 
they accumulate from their profits during the vears 
of small crops. During the greater part of the time, 
however, our great and grand Department of Agri- 
culture has been advising how to increase crops, 
and they appear to have the bulk of the farmers 
following their lead. So why bother?” 

We understand the frame of mind in which our 
correspondent wrote the foregoing We have felt 
that way ourselves many times. And vet, looking 
back, we can see that progress has been made. 
Farmers are giving more thought to the business 
side of farming. They are coming to see that the 
farmer must farm for dollars rather than for bush- 
tons. They are studying farm probleins. 
They are learning how to come together in really 
effiicent organizations, not for the purpose of deal- 
ing unjustly with other people, but for the inain- 
tenance of agriculture on a safe and wholesome 


basis. 


From 
forty years 
get fair prices 


els or 


It does not do to get pessimistic. No man can 
do his part well if he weakens in the fight No 
man can be considered a safe leader if he loses 
faith in the cause or in the people who are fight- 
ing for it. 


Income Tax Returns 


’"T°HE Treasury Department announces that those 
people who neglected to file their returns be- 
fore March 15th, may still do so before May Ist, 
and pay the tax. If they do this, they will be ex 
cused from any penalty, and will not be proceeded 
against. All who fail to make their returns by May 
ist, however, will be required to pay the penalty. 
Men who have reason to believe that they may be 
subject to the income tax should avail themselves 
of this last opportunity. 
ee ss Get 
ID you have difficulty in making up your income 
tax statement? Well, the way to avoid the 
same trouble newt year is to keep a complete record 
of all your transatctions this year. 
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Soii Washing in Iowa 


Our readers in southern Iowa, south- 





ern nois and par of Missouri will 
welce e Bulletin N 183, recently put 
out b 1e Iowa st m, at Ames, on 
“Soil osion . a Many a farn 
er j ro her sections has seen a 
200d n gullied to the point where 
hi 1) damaged at least $25 to $50 
an a Men under thirty years of 
e seen little ditches only two 
or thre et deep develop into gullies 
ten to twenty feet deep and thirty to 


across. Unquestionably, soil 
; ling is one of e great problems 
of the rougher parts of the corn belt. 
We are especially pleased, therefore, 
to present a brief summary of Bulle- 
tin No. 183 of the Iowa station 

On a large gully is formed, the 
best method of trea 


forty feet 


was! 


ment seems to be 











the Christopher or Dickey dam. This 
type iam has a tile going under it, 
and on the upstream a “T” or elbow 
i ted to the tile, so that after the 
water gets backed up to a certain 
point the dam, it then finds its way 
into the tile. This type of dam has 
bee ed wit splendid results in 
many sections in Missouri and south- 
ern low: The ‘bulletin give several 
pictures of thi ort of dam, and defi 
nite gegestions a » method of con 
stiri ( 

eve ery suggestive paragraphs 
are «de ed to suc methods as the 
stra e br ( n and th vo 
vi e di DD ption riven ( 
the cre lam a Sé 
series 

) ( ( he iV r 
soil ns y1 allow big 
Vis t ! T means ry 
rou yuld n t er 
and land ©) i De 
left i ri a 
of | a a é } 
, op seins , 
and ply I ge 
: ; 
hold p \ oil ( 
disk ee! t elp. A ull 
the « 1 ] . ng is : 
or ¢ A man mus 
be e time, ready ) 
stop il I gullies 





A Miss rresp ler 

“Do v 1 ink po toe 
pro e crop this yea! \ l 
lye ¢ wav to ré 1 plot } 
to be plante 1 te po oes? \i \ l 
preter » rent it oO! i ur re a 
Should the ter oO he ] 1 owns 
furnish the seed?’ 

Pot oO price reached 1el! 2 
poi i h vinter 1916-1 5 
ther hev ive be relatively low 
than ( otner n pl Mlucts A 
he | se! time cor is sellir for 


mearly 200 per cent of its ten-y ir a\ 


itoes are only about 








erare nereas pot 
150 per cent of the ten-year average 
Following the short crop and high 
price ff 1916-17, an unusually large 
acreage was planted to p s, not 
only by e commercial grower but 
also by the people in the towns. As a 
re ce opped in 1917 and 1918 
and | i\ ween cheay than 
} f 1917-18 sell- 

: ely in cor! in 
Sta ey were y no means un 
pro we corn belt 
Zar \ ) l es in these 
X los ‘ en that he 
co ( de el vy if the 
far ¢ I ( 

' c ities 
« yu ~ T ’ i 1 > 
will ‘ ly S » i or 
pos y sta tha 1 i? 
We t conte ye ¢ we 
are ys } corn belt 
ita p © it ac ) 
pota l equir “ il 
tin rue : he aa nie 
ind ; , j 4 vee; ; 
ré I ‘ come 
by e labor over s ral 
acre ther than over one 
acre Y: \ eove aun 
be 1 ) 1 th mly ones va 
or \ - oul ite cool « g 
{0 2 potatoes Sa actorily yst 
in\ ‘ t. drv weather « * 
July 1 cuts tl crop dow to less 
tha ety bushels acre 

\\ e dubious al share-renting 





land potatoes. Of the cost of grow 

ing potatoes, about 60 per cent is labor 
and 2) per cent seed. The land charge 
or rental is a very minor item, amount- 


This is 
where the 
30 per 
conditions 
share rent 
share rent 


to the land 


ing to only about 10 per cent. 
very different from corn, 
land charge mounts up to 25 or 
cent Evidently, under 
where the customary 
the 


about 


corn 
potato 
one-sixth 


is one-half, 


should be 





owner id five-sixths to the renter. 
This is under conditions where the 
renter furnishes the seed. In the case 
of renting ground for growing pota- 
toes, we should think it would be much 


f 


more satisfactory for all 


: parties con- 
cerned to rent for cash. 


Cane With Corn for Silage 
An Iowa correspondent writes 
am thinking of mixing cane 
in the corn planter box with the corn 
for silage. Is this project all right? 
How much cane seed s? ould I use for 
each gallon of corn? I suppose I ought 
to use 'the smallest plate for my plant- 
er, since the cane seed is so small, and 
yet the average cane plant will grow 
almost as large as corn.” 


seed 


In Kansas, when they plant the grain 
sorghums in rows, they figure on put- 


ting the rows three to three and a half 


feet apart, and the plantts from six to 
ten inches apart in the rows. It is or- 
dinarily figured that it takes about 


four pounds of seed per acre. In order 
to plant this lightly. they have to use 
a special planter plate. If they can’t 
buy such a planter plate from the man 








ufacturers, they are able to mod a 
regular corn plate by i ie holes 
with lead and then b to the 
right size 
Our correspond had best 1 
corn plan er Dp I : ) ’ 
and mix ron ( > Tt I l 
cane seed with each gall oO of 
< rse ere n ni I ) h 
e\ 1 m 0 the cor ind 
cane vill 1 make v 2 
1 
Address Wanted 
Some member of the Iowa 
q d y th corresp 1 
i ort low pape i c } 
it is a rac cal il r d 
pil > e17 pe Cw re 
r ) t } er ra j is 
iving it befo ’ f 
D nes marketed car 1 of 
hog hich ] i $2 404 ihe 
felt that this was a ether to . 
tha in prod and ship pork at 
i price ¢ lerably | and ’ 
fair and just prof 
i press s y is | ed 
ind n ) is by in ber } 
) vers in Io " f whor it 
h of s success vis 
So em iré ) skept cal i ) 
1 h¢ ey tap tic uY 








The tudy vt ruitur is one Ol 
‘ feature the An n 
i ti WW overse Vil 

A. ( Minea 1 lowa in fro V 
Bu county S eng i ie 
partment of work, and writes thus of 
his experiences 

“Of much greater value than my 
lectures to the soldiers is the 





made with them in order to stt 
leading agricultural industries 
area. This is the home of the 
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at all. For example, Mr. L. M. Carter, 
of Missouri, says: 

“This man in disguise is not a farm- 
er. He is an agriculturist, a man who 
lives in and does his farming 
over the telephone. No doubt he 
all the farm could wh 
ing election, and now he does not want 
his name printed. |! blame him 
very much—! wouldn’t, either. I think, 
however, that we ought to find some 
way to drive him from under cover. 
We want to be shown where we are 
receiving too much for our hogs 

A number of other subscribers have 
written in the same vein. We can ap- 
preciate the which impels 
this farmer member of the Iowa legis- 
lature to withhold his name from pub- 
but we will over- 
come it. A man who regards $17 per 
ewt. as too high a price for hogs fed 
on corn at prices which have prevailed 
during the past nine.~months should 
not conceal his light under a bushel. 


town 
got 





votes he en seek- 


aon t 


modesty 


lication; trust he 





Making the Corn Crop 
(Contin 
tween rows is entirely standardized 
No variation from the three-and-a-half 
foot ire was found. The number 


of kernels to the hill varied from two 


ied from third page) 


meas 





to four. 

All of the farmers interviewed 
and paid particular at- 
With this 


of the seed 


test- 


selection 
certainty as to the quality 
they planted, they were very 
folly of p 

th 


nels to t 


in their ideas on the 
large number of ker 


the corn 





was plant- 


was up was the general 





ed i Il 
pra ce ‘@) farmer was opposed to 
arrowing r the corn was up n 
t! ) 1 that there wa > ch 
( f gzing out an ¢ ul 
hil r extreme vas repre- 
r 1 Ww b i in 
oO I was 
S S g pro 1 th é 3 
we d chec!] } well 
I is » « € 2 
li lard answe! 
r 1 i { | i 

’ ‘ e col s thre n¢ s high 
o! s said I eld 
P und ere Ee! pou rains 
\ \ l h cult 4 cal > 

ld ntil e « ( ize 
i ng 2 S l 
VV € T if i \ ‘ 
t S 1 lay I } ] 
rules 1 e got to 1 figure, 
nd ike 

Ce li ) is 
he ~ she big 1 
ul \\ I i if l » 
wea J ing 1d $s over 
nigel no or 
emer .' tt k ng S 

nall 1 ns. The aim n 
for it ( rather than 











that their visit 

ho 

ha ! i 

of Cricket, the most typical Percheron 
s in | ( owned by M2 
Tacheau Frequent xcursions are 
made to animal, where we a1 

also permitted t tudy other stallions 
This indu \ t to the American 








trade, ar cl 
ed with the leading hors 
States 





Apr 


tendency to put in so many 
the field, has to be kept in 

On the first cultivation, t 
pears to be to make a eck 
weeds that will leave relat 
for later work. Most men 
dinary cultivator type, 
deep, to three or four 
that, the cultivator is r 
the surface as it is possil 
still cut or smother th 
weed. 

Under the ideal circun 
first two cultivations oug! 
bulk of the weeds, so tha 
vations could merely ki 
sprout later. This allows 
lower cultivation and 
chance to the corn roots 

The surface type of cult 
to be gaining in popula 
later cultivations. Flat cult 
is standard practice. No n 
than is necessary to bury 
around the stalks seems 
rule. 

One characteristic of all 
ducers is the care they us 
lection and storage of seed. s 
use breeding plots. Practica 
a practice of field selecti 
corn, and have special dry 
and testing facilities. 

The subject of fertilizers 
ground to most Iowa corn 
use of clover in the rotatio 
—when they can get th 
grow Barnyard manure 
greater or lesser extent 
doubtful whether any big 
ever is fully treated with a 
amount. 

So far, the natural 
soil seems to be payi 











corn crop expenses so far 
elements of fertility are 
The persistence of clover 


recent years, with a cons¢ 
of nitrogen in the 

o a different point of vis 
Clover or some legun 


is necessary, and if c 


2 os 
a 





grow under present co1 
of ground limestone 
will be required Th 
be all the assistan« 





soil will need for som: 
will be increasingly 
use of rock phosphate 
phate will be justified 
tilizer in the coming yea 
land is comparatively low 
, 


ions in nitrogen and phos, 
clover to supply 
stone to keep the clover 
rock phosphate 
supply, something approx 
manent agriculture 1 I 


the n 


for th 





Soy Beans With Corn 


An Iowa 
“M iny 





corresponds 
people in tl 
talking about planting soy 
corn for hogging down. C 
variety which ripen a 
this section? Will soy |! 
sufficient nitrogen in 1 
helpful in producing crops 
ing year? How do they < 
this respect with red cl 
Some varieties of soy 
small and ripen as early 





will 


day varieties of corn. Oth 
grow three feet high, and 
120 days to mature. W« 


ginning to find out the va 
beans which are adapted 
ditions 

For planting with corn 
or for hogging down, a ra 
riety of soy beans, such 
or Medium Green, : 
very nicely. We believe 
tal food may be secured 
variety of this sort, whi 
a little green at ; 
using one of the 


ing 


time 
very earls 
sorts 

Soy beans add some 
soil, but do not compare 
with red clover 
we are not nearly 
ic about soy beans as ar‘ 


We believe, however, tha 
worth experimenting with 
in connection with corn 


hogging down. 

Some day we may find jus 
variety of soy beans for | 
tions, and they may the! 
cidedly worth while At 
time, even the most conserva 
er can afford to experime 
with soy beans mixed with « 


age or hogging down. The s 
will almost certainly 


food to pay for the cost of 


retur en 
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Advocates Close Corn Planting 
We have a communication from Mr. 
nderson, 


of Kossuth county, 
yecating close corn planting. 
ests putting the hills about 


apart each way, instead of 
inch planting. This close 
yuld give about 4,900 hills 


. instead of about 3,400 
d system. On poor land, 
rson would plant only two 
the hill. He admits that 


close planting it might be 
difficult to cultivate prop- 
ir machinery as it now ex- 
believes the yield would 
ore to warrant those slight 
ms in our machinery that 
necessary. Mr. Anderson 
to have a number of farm- 
experiment of planting part 
in hills three feet apart 
and part according to the 
thod, and then compare 
the fall. 
or fifteen years ago, the 
on carried out some very 
experiments along the line 
rson suggests. In northern 
ey secured the very highest 
planting the hills 33 inches 
ay and 36 inches the other. 
kernels were planted per 
ethod gave 10 bushels more 
than when it was -planted 
apart each way. When three 
ere planted per hill, this 
e 6 bushels more per acre 
the hills were planted 44 
each way. These results 
ed after four years of ex- 


PLAN 


| familiar trick of the pro- 
to buy an 
bit, plant a 


peculator i 
paint it up a 
build a fence 
front yard, and sell it for 
The average farmer, 
has his 


new picket 
rease. 
for a place, 
an attractive farmstead and 
he would scoff at the idea 
of the 


eye 


pays for the “looks” 


home surroundings has a 
ie to any man than he usu- 
es He appreciates dimly 
els more rested when he 

a clean and well-appoint- 

n when dirt and disorder 

He enjoys sitting in the 
evening on a neatly-built 
and looking over a close- 
bordered by shrubs and 


money value on the home 
difficult. Perhaps it 

ich to say that in recrea- 
ie a beautiful home is at 
to several “movies” and a 


ngs is 


band concerts and box 
lifference of many farmers 
utifying of home grounds 


day came as tho inevitable 
nditions that forced per- 
for a meager sustenance. 
of many farmers of an 

d was no more sufficient 
cultivation of the beauti- 

the present income of many 
st-paid factory hands. 

ely, that period for the corn 
is over. He has brought 
the farm in household im- 
in good buildings and in 
fort. There are also in- 
ibers of well-planted farm 


it the country. 
ywever, there are too 
lid dwelling houses that 


setting of shrubs* and 

d too many poorer build- 
ak points are merciless- 
by the absence of proper 
‘rom the home building and 
point of view alike, bet- 


g of the home grounds is 
justified. 
€ first thing to do in pre- 


lan for the grounds is to 
good points of a group 
may be brought out and 
to be concealed. A good 
s are condemned to have an 
house or a tool-shed that 
like a sore thumb on the 
: and takes attention away 
louse, 


if the 


} t 


objectionable 





perimenting, and seem to prove quite 
conclusively that in northern Illinois 
corn yields best when planted in hills 
only three feet apart each way. Thirty- 
six inches seems to be about the clos- 
est that corn can be planted without 
causing considerable trouble in culti- 
vating. 

The same experiment in central Illi- 
nois did not give results so strong- 
ly in favor of close planting. When 
two kernels per hill were planted, the 
corn put in three feet apart each way 
yielded seven bushels more per acre 
than when the hilis were 44 inches 
apart each way. With three-kernel 
planting, the corn yielded less in rows 
36 inches apart each way than when 
the hills were spaced 44 inches apart 
each way. The very highest yield in 
central Illinois. under three-kernel 
planting was secured by spacing the 
hills 36 inches apart one way and 44 
inches the other. 

In these Illinois experiments they 
also compared different kinds of plant- 
ing on poor soil and rich soil, discov- 
ering what every practical farmer 
knows, that on poor soil it is best to 
plant the corn a little thinner than on 
rich soil. However, the difference was 
eally less than might be expected, es- 
pecially in northern Illinois. Under all 
conditions in northern Illinois it seems 
to pay to put the hills about three feet 
apart each way. 

One thing must be remembered in 
interpreting these Illinois experiments, 
and that is that they were conducted 
during the years extending from 1902 
to 1908, when the rainfall was rather 
heavier than it has been during recent 
years. Under the drouthy conditions 
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which prevailed in 1913, 1914, 1916 and 
1918, we rather suspect that thinner 
planting might have proved best. 

The advocates of closer planting 
should find their most earnest adhe- 
rents among the farmers who farm 
rich, black land in the southern part 
of the corn belt, and who grow rather 
early, small-stalked varieties. 





Rape as Hog Pasture 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many pigs can you pasture to 
the acre of rape? Would it be all right 
temix a little oats with the ration?” 

Ordinarily it is best to figure on 
about fifteen to twenty head of spring 
pigs to the acre of rape pasture. If 
the rape is seeded early in April, it 
should be ready for pasture about the 
middle of June, and should continue 
to render good service thru October or 
even into November. At the Iowa sta 
tion. at Ames, one year, on rich, black 
lowland, they were able to carry forty- 
three spring pigs to the acre of rape 
pasture. These pigs were also getting 
an average daily ration of about four 
pounds of corn and one-fourth of a 
pound of tankage. On ordinary soil, 
or where the pigs are not given a full 
feed of corn, we would not figure on 
more than twenty spring pigs per acre 
of rape pasture, and on poor soil not 
over ten or fifteen. On poor soil we 
would be very much inclined to mix 
oats with the rape, using an acre mix- 
ture of about six pecks of oats and 
three pounds of rape seed. 

In pasturing rape it is good general 
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buildings are to remain, they should 
be screened by a group of high shrubs 
or trees. While these more permanent 
natural screens are growing, annual 
or perennial vines can be used to cov- 
er the house. With the tool-shed this 
is simple enough, but around a chick- 
en house a space will have to be com- 
pletely screened to let the plants get 
a start. 

Good perennial vines are the wild 
grape, woodbine and matrimony vine. 
For annual vines, the morning-glory, 
moon-flower, wild cucumber, “scarlet 
runner,” bean and hop vines may be 
used. 

The next important job is to hide 
the foundation of the house. A house 
should look as if it grew out of the 
ground, not as if it were perched un- 
certainly there. This effect can be 
gained by the use of shrubs around 
the base of the house, and by vines. 
Annuals of rapid growth will prove 
helpful until the more permanent 
growths get a start. 

Good shrubs for this purpose are 
the Japanese barberry, Russian privet, 
red-twigged dogwood, spirea, weigelas, 
flowering Japanese quince and cur- 
rant. While these are growing, there 
may be planted marigolds, annual co- 
reopsis and gallardia for a yellow 
combination. Salvia splendens with 
an edging of “Little Gem” sweet alys- 
sum, gives a good red-and-white ef- 
fect. 

In going on to the subject of hand- 
ling the rest of the yard space, the 
important thing to keep in mind is to 
avoid cluttering the area with a mis- 
cellany of flower beds and scattered 
bushes. It is generally best to plan 
for an open stretch of lawn down the 





center, and to border it on both sides 
with shrubs and flowers. 

Making the lawn is one of the big 
jobs in making the farmstead attrac- 
tive. Plowing, grading and an ex- 
tremely careful preparation of the seed 
bed are necessary. In this section, 
blue grass will work in inevitably, but 
it is as well to help it along by seed- 
ing it heavily with some such mixture 
as forty-two pounds of blue grass, five 
pounds of red-top and three pounds of 
white clover. 

A good-sized lawn is a _ pleasant 
thing to look at, but a very trouble- 
some affair to keep mowed with a 
lawn mower. In most cases the yard 
will be kept in neater shape if a small 
square around the porch is kept well 
trimmed with the mower, and the rest 
kept down with a scythe or by stak- 
ing out cows or Sheep. Sheep keep 
a lawn trimmed beautifully if let run 
at large, but unfortunately they also 
have a tendency to trim shruhs. 

In selectins shrubs and flowers for 
the border of the lawn, individual! taste 
has a wide range of selection. It is 
well to keep in mind that altho most 
plants look*about like when they are 
set out, there is a very wide variation 
in height at maturity. Put the tall 
shrubs and plants in the background 
and the smaller in front. Color com- 
binations also are important. The 
flowering plants should be arranged 
so that there will be some in bloom 
at almost every period of the summer 
and so that there will be no clash 
of antagonistic colors in the same bed. 

A possible selection for a border is 
given below: Lilacs, bush honeysuckle 
(pink and white), syringa (white), 
flowering almond (pink), hardy hy- 








policy to hold off until the plants are 
at least a foot high, and then never 
to pasture so heavily that all of the 
leaves are eaten off and only the bare 
stalks are left. When oats are mixed 
with the rape, it is generally possible 
to begin pasturing just a little earlier 
than otherwise would be the case. 


car Ty y 
“No Beer, No Work” 

If Philadelphia is troubled by slight 
movements of 
trict, it 
efforts of 


the earth in the city dis- 
can probably be laid to 


Benjamin Franklin to turn 


over in a rather tight-fitting grave 
The “water American,” as his English 
fellow-workers once called him, must 


be resting uneasily as a result of the 
repudiation of his water-dri! 
by labor organizatior of 
City and other eastern points 

One threat has e out to the ef- 
fect that the laboring men oft 


ing ideas 





~w York 


com 


tral Federated Union of Greater New 
York will begin a general strike on 
July Ist unless the prohibition t 

annulled. The Essex County B r 





Council has taken similar action. Lik 
restlessness is reported elsewhere 
Most of this talk is probably inspired 
or thoughtless. To the extent that it 
is determined and willful in its oppo- 


sition, just to that degree will the 
cause of labor be injured in the sub 
sequent trouble very «time labor 
unions refuse to submit to the will of 
the majority, they give a_ splendid 
basis for argument to the next cor- 


poration that desires to evade govern- 
ment wage and housing regulations. 


UNDS 


drangea (white, changing to pink), 
spirea and wiegela. The spaces be- 
tween shrubs may be filled in with 


hardy varieties of perennials. 
Trees, as well as shrubs and vines, 


are an essential. The:r use as a 
windbreak has been an economic ne- 
cessity on most farms, so that the 


supply in that line is good. Too often, 
however, poor types of rapidly grow- 
ing varieties have been used, so that 
the windbreak, as time has gone on, 
has degenerated into something of an 
eyesore. 

Evergreens make the best all-around 
windbreak probably, both for beauty 


and use. Norway and white spruce 
are popular for this purpose Most 
evergreens are comparatively slow in 


growing, and require some care in 
planting, but the results are worth the 
cost. 

Rules for planting these trees will 
apply to any tree, but with the ever- 
green carelessness will be more 
promptly punished by the death of the 
plant. When the plants come from 
the nursery, they should be heeled in, 
in moist soil and in the shade. If a 
cloudy or rainy day comes along soon, 
this will be the best time. [If this does 
not occur, set them out in the even- 
ing. Keep the roots moist, and set in 
fine soil, also slightly moist. Planting 
that puts the roots in dry, cloddy soil 
will not be successful except in an 
unusually rainy seasen. 

A well-planted farmyard should 
have a good approach, and for that 
reason the roadside all along the farm 
is worth atention. Fences in 
tion and weeds mowed have an esthet- 
ic value as well as a practical worth. 
Trees, if large, may draw much 
nourishment from a neighboring cul- 
tivated field, but where the road bor- 
ders rough land, an occasional 
or fruit tree will add to the beauty of 
the farm and cost nothing in crops or 
work. 

One affront against taste that used 


condi- 


too 


shade 


to mar so many rural vistas is now 
rapidly being removed. The average 
farmer today is no longer willing to 
let his buildings be used as a _ bill- 
board to support some flaring adv 

tisement. If any advertising is done 


. } 7 
way, should be 


and not of some 


on the farm in that 
of the farm products, 
manufactured article. 

The bulletin-board is probably the 
best method of advertising far prod- 
ucts to passers-by. A neat board erect- 
ed by the rbdad, with a distinctive farm 


name to head it, may give a not un- 
pleasing touch to the scene. It can 
give the key-note to the farm, end 
show that it is possible to be both 


useful and good-looking. 
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Lime on Acid Soil 








are good public 





the Illinois experiments that while 


















limestone has some effect the first 
year it is applied, yet on the whole it 
works rather slowly, and does not have 
ts full effect until several years later. 


eems to have a tende 





» work into the lower layers of 
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Planting Soy Bez ins With Corn 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have just an ordinary corn plant- 
er, and have been wondering if I might 


mix soy beans with. my corn, in the 
planter box. Would it be necessary to 
get a special attachment? I want to 








pla y beans wi rn for hogging 
dow 

Many peop are very enthus ( 

soy beans. while others do not 

much of them. We suggest that 

( ‘-espondent this year get his ex- 





perience with soy beans as cheaply as 
he can For hogging down purposes, 
we would mix the soy beans with the 
corn at the rate of about five pounds 
ight pounds of 
run ‘the mixture thru the 
planter box. The objection to 
mixing the soy beans with corn in the 
planter box is that the two seeds, be- 
ing different in size and shape, tend 
to plant rather irregularly. For hog- 
ging down or silage purposes, we sug- 
ng the planter to plant at the 
rate of : about five kernels per h 
order to be certain that there wi 
least be a good stand of corn. Good 
varieties of soy beans are the Mongol, 
Wilson, Medium Yellow and Medium 
Green 
if our correspondent has astisfac- 
tory experience this year with soy 
beans, we suggest that next year he 
buy a ‘bean planter attachment. Nearly 
all the planter companies sell such 
an attachment. 
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waste of oil and gas. Don’ 
rings steal your motor’s | 


Install a full set of 


re) 





Stop the Theft of Power 


It is not necessary to put up with loss of power and 
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%o, 
ee 
: - 
w 
ord | 6 TJ7HAT do you mean by ‘two horses 
andy” | r i 4? 
+: fully | from town’ ?’’ you ask. 
| ‘ re . 
r more, | Wemean: Is yours a “two-horse road” 


like the one shown on the left—full of 
mud, ruts, holes and bumps? 





Or have you a firm, smooth road— 
mudless, rutless and dustless—like the 
one shown on the right, that one horse 
can roll a load over with ease? 


. You know, of course, that the one- 
horse road is much cheaper. 


“How do you make that out?’’ you ask. 


lt isn't theory. It's a proved fact. We 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Read the report of an authority, Mr. C. 
H. Claudy, recently published in The 


Countryside Magazine: 








“Statistics for a certain bad-road district 
showed the average cost for hauling to be 
29 cents per ton-mile. This is more than it 
costs fo ship a ton of farm produce from 


mn 


















































































New York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 
ws ‘ 
oungstown 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 













‘two horses” from 


Chicago | 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


‘ol 
Montreal 


New York to Liverpool under normal politi- 
cal conditions. ”’ 


“Yes; but I use an automobile.”’ 


All the more reason for a good road. 
Bad roads ruin automobiles. Good roads 
not only save wear and tear on autos, 
but they move your farm half-way to town 
by cutting running time in two. 


“Yes; but how about the bond issue boost- 
ing my taxes?” 


Mr. Claudy discusses that, too: 

BS 

“The argument of the man who has to 
pay for the road is that he can't afford 


the bond issue because it increases his 
taxes.....But figures knock an argument 
like this completely out of the ring. Ina 
county where the proceeds of a $125,000 
bond issue had been expended on roads, 
the average cost of hauling per ton-mile 
was cut exactly in half, that is, from 30 
to 15 cents. The actual saving in one year 


was $124,970, or within $30 of an amount 











sufficient to retire the entire bond issue in one 


year!” 


“IT know; but think of the maintenance 
cost of macadam roads !”’ 


You are quite right in objecting to 
paying for the everlasting maintenance 
cost of plain macadam. 


That is where Tarvia comes to your 
rescue. The use of Tarvia re-enforces 
the road surface and makes it water- 
proof, frost-proof, mudless, dustless and 
A Tarvia road costs 
very little to maintain and pays for itself 


over and over again. 


automobile-proof. 





Many townships—whole counties, in 
fact—-have proved this so thoroughly 
that they now use Tarvia on ail their 


main roads, to save money. 


In the face of these facts can you and 
your neighbors afford to use a “two- 
horse road” a single season longer? 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia roads 
all over the country free on request. 








In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department which 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. If 
you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter 

will have the prompt attention of experienced 
| engineers. ~ 
lf you want betier roads and lower taxes, this De- 
partment can greatly assist you. Booklet free on 
request. 


Special Service Department 


This service is free for the asking. 
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Pittsburgh The Company Detroit New Orleans <a 
Minneapolis N Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Baltamore 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe ce Elizabeth Buffalo Lebanon | 

Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver t Jahn, N N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S 
























Temporary Pasture 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT wish to plow up my twelve-acre 
blue arass pasture, and if I do I will be 
left without pasture I want pasture 
for ihree cows and three horses. Will 
mats seeded with sweet clover make 

“i pasture? How many acres will I 


Under such conditions, we “ 
for emergency pasture an acre seed- 


ing of about two bushels of oats and 
eight or ten pounds of sweet clover 
seed The oats will furnish the bulk 

pasture during June and July, 
and the sweet clover should come or 
after the middle of August. The oats 


make a very laxative pasture, but n¢ 
ertheless are fairly effective Ve 
Shouid expect ¢€ ght or ten acres of 

ich pasture to be enough for the six 
head of stock 

In Ontario, Canada, they have found 
that a superior mixture for emergency 
pasture purposes is an acre seeding of 
fifty pounds of oats, thirty pounds of 
Early Amber cane, and seven pounds 
of common red clover. They seed the 
mixture the first week in May, and it 
is ready for pasture about the 20th of 
June. We have never tried a mixture 
of this sort. Nevertheless, we consid- 
er it worth while experimenting with 

Under lowa conditions, we weuld 
suggest changing this Canadian mix- 
tuer to an acre seeding of sixty pounds 
of oats, ten pounds cf Sudan grass and 
eight pounds of scarified white sweet 
clover seed The objection to suc a 
mixture, as we see it, is that if seeded 
early in April, the ground is so cold 
that the Sudan grass or cane will not 
zg started, and will be altogether 
crowded out by the oats. On the other 
hand, if seeding is delayed until May 
the pasture will not be ready till late 
in June. Unquestionably there is a 1 
of experimenting to be done with 
emergency pasture In the present 
state of our knowledge, we are inclined 
to advise depending pretty largely on 
a mixture either of oats and sweet 
clover or of oats and red clover. Some 
times two or three pounds of rape may 
be added to advantage to the oats and 
sweet clover mixture. 


y+ 


Stallions in lowa 

A study of the report of the Stallion 
Registration Division of the Iowa De 
partment of Agriculture gives us some 
interesting information on the trend 
of horse breeding in Iowa We print 
in the following table the number of 
pure-bred stallions of the different 
breeds for three different years, also 
the number of grade stallions and the 
number of pure-bred and grade jacks 


1912 | 1915 | 1918 


\ 1! can trotte rs 689 59° 140 
Belgians 766 904 655 
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Ideal for Cultivating 


NE of the most valuable fea- practical design gives extra high clear- 
tures of the Allis- Chalmers ance—25 inches—and thus makes it a 
General-Purpose F TSactr is ite perfect power plant for cultivating corn. 


perfect adaptability for cultivating. No other tractor of anywhere near the 

. , ' : same size and price is as well suited 
Being a light tractor, it works readily for this important function in modern 
on soft, plowed ground; yet its extremely farming. 


A Real General Purpose Tractor — at $795! 


The Allis-Chalmers General eral Purpose is rated at 6 H.P. because of its light weight and 
Purpose is a real, dependable on the draw bar and 12 H.P. on consequent low fuel consump- 
tractor of all-’round utility, the belt, yet it weighs only 2250 tion. 
thoroughly efficient in every op- pounds. The secret of its pull- ee 
eration. It is an Allis-Chalmers ing power is in the fact that Phi acer telmeatiaiie cantly kon 
achievement made possible only there are only two wheels, both ecne « deeden P Sealaaant a 
by the enormous resources and drivers. P 

; rte presse: standard make may be used. 
manufacturing facilities of this : 
pdt With a General Purpose you 
great organization. . 
7 can do practically all the work 
Maximum power with light on your farm—cultivating, disc- Write today for Bulletin No. 1302A 


weight is what every tractor de- ing, dragging, drilling, mowing, and learn all about this remark- 
signer has been seeking, and the raking, planting, listing, harvest- able tractor—what it will do for 
Allis-Chalmers engineers have ing, hauling, plowing, and belt you and fall specifications of its 


solved the problem. The Gen- work. And the upkeep is low construction. 


LLIS-CHALMERS, S [ Q 
GENERAL PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 























lions and jacks used for public service itorial on ‘the same page, entitled BOVE E'S 
was 8,689 in 1912, 9,817 in 1915 and | “Hogs in Denmark and Holland,” that | 
6,486 in 1918, a decrease of more than | outside of the United States there are | Pipeless Furnaces 
25 ner cent in the x vears only about half as many hogs in the |! Sold at 

world as before the war. You state . 


Se i Se ee ; j Manufacturer's Prices 
Undoubtedly there will be a rapid in- : 
Fen We manufacture seven 
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Pay Enough to Secure Satisfaction 


There are just two spendthrifts—the man 
who spends too much and the man who 
spends too little. Both are grossly extrava- 
gant and both are deluded by the same 
error—a false sense of values. 


But there is this distinction. 


The man who over-spends can probably af- 
ford it, whereas the man who under-spends 
cannot. For, after all, the seventy-five dollar 
suit of clothes is a perfectly tailored all-wool 
garment and worth at least half of its price. 


The fifteen dollar suit is “sweat shop” cotton 
and a sudden shower proves that it is worth 
exactly nothing. 


And so it is with a motor car or any other 
manufactured product. 


You must pay enough to secure satisfaction— 
no less. You must convince yourself that the 
basic materials and workmanship are all right. 


You must be sure that the car answers your 
requirements from the standpoint of size, power, 
design, comfort and general efficiency. No 
other car will satisfy you. No other invest- 
ment will be economical. 


This is our sincere advice as builders of a 
quality product. This is the advice that you 
would receive from every Paige owner in the 


land. Think it over. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39” 5 Passenger—$1555 f. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55” 7-Passenger—$2060 f. o. b. Detroit 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, 
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Early Varieties of Corn 


settled 
to plant 


Most of us are pretty well 





on a standard variety of corn 
at the regular time in May. But when 
comes to planting on overflowed 
land or sod land in Jun ewe are o7ten 
T f i 1 as to just wh ari \ 
to 1 s¢ e communities is pos 
sib ge 1 strain of Calic 
f I r, o1 e other var \ 
( posed ninety-day ability. Often- 
Oweve it 1s necessary » send 
13 r seed 

A I he mode els ea irl 
1 e é the Si r King 

\ Cor vhic l S e@xTtensly i 1 
for nain crop in norther I i 
so rn Minnesota and W nsin. | 

plendid yielder on rich soil, and 
in time of maturity is just ab t} 

i e regulation ninety-day 
Bl 1 I cher Zzrow in centr 
low rhe erag train of S I 
King eems to be ten day » two 
weeks earlier than the regulation 
Reid Yellow Dent, altho we have 
known strains from which 


Wisconsin 
} ree weeks earlier 
holds the same 
vellow varieties 
among tne 
little earlier than 
very little 
was intro- 
just 





o be near! 
} 
piace 
that 


white. 


Minnesota 13 
the early 
King does 
It is possibly just a 
Silver King, but 
difference Minnesota 1 
duced by the Minnesota 
about twenty years ago, and has been 
growing in popularity ever since 

An earlier variety than either the 
Minnesota 13 or the Silver King, and 
a variety which is the most popular of 
all the dents on the northern fringe of 
the corn belt, is Northwestern 
Dent. This is supposed to have been 
a cross between a dent and a red flint 


there is 


station 


the 


The kernels are reddish in color, with 
white or vellow caps. The ears run 
about twelve to fourteen rows; the 
kernels are decidedly shallow, and 
often show flinty tendencies toward 
the tip. It is possible to buy strains 


of Northwestern Dent which are fully 
as late as Minnesota 13 or Silver King. 
On the other hand, there are strains 
grown in North Dakota and Montana 
which are nearly two weeks earlier 
than Minnesota 13 and Silver King. 
For planting in bottom land in Iowa 
after June 10th, we do not know of 
any variety which will beat the North- 
western Dent. 

There are a number of flint varie- 
ities which are exceedingly early, and 
some of the moderately late flints that 
stand between the Northwestern Dent 








and the Minnesota 13 in time of ma- 
turity, furnish a splendid growth of 
very leafy fodder and a fair yield of 
ea Nevertheless under average 
lowa conditions, we are inclined to 
suggest such varieties as the Silver 
King. Minnesota 13 and Northwestern 
Dent as standard 


If the seed of early corn can not be 


secured at home, it is often well to 
order from one of the northern seed 
firms 


Oats for Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“I am thinking of sowing oats for 
hay, using them as a nurse crop. How 
is oat hay compared with clover hay? 
About how much oat hay can | expect 
to the acre? When should oats be cut 
for hay?” 

Oats seeded at the rate of 
Mushels per acre, and cut for hay when 


three 


just passing out of the hard dough 
stage, should yield one ton of dry hay 
per acre under conditions where the 


average grain yield is about thirty-five 
With the longer-strawed and 
later-maturing varieties, vield of 
dry hay may be somewhat greater than 


bushels 
the 


this Oat hay has splendid feeding 
qualities It may not be quite equal 
to a good grade of clover or alfalfa, 
but it unquestionably ranks very high 
for all kinds of stock. One objection 
to it is that the mice work in it so 
badly in the mow. If any of our read- 
ers kr 


ow of an effective way of com- 
ibating this trouble, we would be glad 
to hear from them 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to whe! time to cut 
for hay cutting in the 
sof iough stage, while most of the 
leaves green. However, at this 
the maximum amount of food ma- 
ials is not yet present in the plant, 

takes considerable time to cure 
hay properly. Everything consid- 


is the best oats 


Some advise 
are vet 


me 





‘red, we are inclined to favor cutting 
a week or ten days previous to when 
the crop would first be ripe enough 
oO < for grain. In other words, we 














favor cutting when the grains are 
hardening and the lower leaves have 
begun to dry up, but while the upper 
leaves are yet green. 

There has been no very careful ex- 
perimenting with varieties of oats for 
hay, but we know that for grain 
poses the very early varieties, such as 





the Kherson, lowa 103 and Iowa 105 
are best under ordinary Iowa condi- 
tions. For hay, however, it may be 
that the later varieties with ranker 





straw, such as Swedish Select or side 
oats, will prove superior. 


Smooth vs. Rough-Dented Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes 

“Isn't rather smooth corn a little 
earlier maturing and just as heavy 
yielding as rather rough corn?” 


been con- 
lerable 


Many experiments have 





ducted on this point, with consi 

variation in the res So far as 
yield is concerned, the smooth corn 
seems to have a slight advantage. At 


average of 
strain of 


more of 


Ohio station, as an 
years, he smooth 
yielded 1.8 bushels 
corn per than rough 
strain. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that smooth corn averages 
just a little earlier maturing tthan 
rough corn. Personally, we believe 
that the smooth strains contain a larg- 
er percentage of flint blood than the 
rough strains. 


the 
seven 
Clarage 
shelled 


acre the 





Spreading Manure Before or 
After Plowing 
A Kentucky correspondent writes: 


i barnyard manure be spread 
er-the ground is broken?” 


“Shoul 
before or aft 


Most which have been 


experiments 








conducted along this line indicate that 
manure spread before plowing increas- 
es the crop yield*to a greater exte 
the manure spread after plowing 
Possibly e manure which is plowed 
under is placed more nearly at the 
fee z ley of the plant roots than 
is 1 spread ¢ plowing, and 
incorp i i with the soil merely by 
lisking and harrowing. 
° y 
Shippers Must Unload 

It has always been the custom of 
the railroads to unload live stock at 
the various market points. Some time 


since, the railroads entering the Chi- 
cago stock yards attempted to change 
this practice, and the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange filed a complaint with 


the interstate Commerce Commission, 
claiming that it is the legal duty of 
the railroads to load and unload live 


stock, and that shippers should not be 
compelled either to provide the service 
or to pay for it. 


The matter went before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for hear- 
ing, and a decision has been handed 











down. 


The commission fix: 


sponsibility on the shipp: 

the loading and unloading of 
at the Chicago market. Th, 
who fought the case think ; 


chance of reopening it 
decision is 


the 
ous decisions 


commissions, 








confli 


Various 


including 


court of the United States 
that the duty of the ra 
begins with the delivery 
to the carrier, and ends o1 


stock 


is unloaded 


or del 


suggest that live stock s] 


write the 
mission, 


Interstate Cor 
Washington, D 


quest them to grant a reo} 


case, which 


is 52 


ICC 209 





Formaldehyde Treated (ats 
for Stock 


A Nebraska correspond 


“IT would like 


to know 


oats treated with formald: 


be 


had some 


safe to feed to 


left over 


stock 
from 


seeding operations.” 

The formaldehyde evaporat 
a few days after treatment, 
oats and barley become perf: 


to feed. 
decidedly 


It is only when th 
pronounced 


sme 


formaldehyde about the oats 
are unsafe to feed. 
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ment and loss. 














hayfield emergencies. 













adjustment needs. 






to top-notch efficiency. 







the I H C dealer. 












aud Muller Up To Date 


the meadow sweet with 
loses none of its romance while it gains 
in its dollars-and-cents aspects by the use of 
up-to-date haying tools. 
Haying time waits for no man. 
sible loss be prepared to mow, rake, ted and load your 
crop from hayfield or meadow at the proper moment. 
For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and be 
assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a 
time when a break-down would mean serious embarrass- 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee Mowers, 
Rakes and Tedders and International and Key- 
stone Side Delivery Rakes and Loaders 


are doing satisfactory work on thousands of farms, 
needing little attention, and successfully meeting all 


rake and tedder is a winner. 

International and Keystone loaders lift the hay 10 feet 
without injury to blossom and leaves. 
stackers and combined sweep rakes and stackers clean 
up big fields in a hurry. 

The use of these thorough-going, swift, dependable 
tools is making haying time paying time. 

And hand in hand with every haying tool goes service. 
IHC dealer is equipped to handle quickly your repair and 
He is always in close touch with one of our 89 
branch houses, whose resources and tacilities are at vour service. 

Our organization, being anessential industry, has been speeded 
By anticipating your needs and order- 
ing early, you make it easier for us to take back our soldier boys 
without disturbing our present organization. 

Write us for catalogues and buy your haying equipment from 





hay” 


To guard against pos- 


The combined side-delivery 


Sweep rakes, 


The 





(Iacorperated) 


The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders 
Headers 


Push Binders 
Rice Binders 


Harvester-Threshers Reapers 


Shockers 







Tillage Implements 


Threshers 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters 


Corn Drills 


Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 


Tedders 
Baling Presses 
Sweep Rakes 


Loaders (All types) 


Rakes 
Stackers 


Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Buachers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 


Threshers 


Feed Grinders 


Cream Separators 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 


Gasoline Engines 


Kerosene Tractors 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters 
Drills 
Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor Cultivators 

Ensilage Cutters 
Binders 
Husker-Shredders 


Pickers 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 


Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 


Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 


Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 































US A 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
dur the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication 
letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 
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No. 66 


The ['irst Dairy Train 


r February, 1897, Mr. | Finally, at about half-past eleven that 
ner, then assistant freight | Night he consented in this way: 
“If this appointment comes to me 


e ( 


agen ie M. & St. L. railroad, came | _. i oy : : 
age! a without my lifting a finger or batting 
to our office. In the course of our con- | an eye, I will accept it: and if I fail, 
yersa he told me that the price of | I'll blame it all on you.” 

corn and live stock was so exceedingly 1 replied: “Mea culpa,” which, you 
low that there was little profit to eith- —— means, aa the diame.” nia 
eh ad or the people in hauling 1erefore, when our train started 


out, I confidently expected that Pro- 


. ‘ hat if. craamerice 

Gaels! 8 io ob 5 homme fessor Wilson would have a call to go 
could : rte ong a called te to Canton during the week. My ex- 
_ loge emailed freight pectations were verified, and I learned 
see ve 0 condensed that it would ye aaa ee he would ne to a 
— a : z Pesetiee told Mr. Farmer to send for Joe 
re Lucier nga? aoe ys Trigg, who was then editing a county 
sould th ati ion chien eldiveseta paper with strong agricultural lean- 
— bg olka in: Hin dine th lowe ings, up in the northern part of the 
«eal = a gn Sconivs -.; . | state, and was but little known outside 
he wo , primera $i etry be me of his own and adjoining counties. I 
— es gen fame he . 7. | Knew him, and had full confidence in 
ing, etc., and make an cuort to organ | nis ability. He could not fill Professor 
lg f oe sapere read before | Wilson's place, but could take it with 
i ‘d Stock Breeders’ Associa- credit. He accepted, and we stopped 
gs before, was on the subject | 2t some half-dozen places, succeeded 
Toma nsing Seoieivte, Tt cue to | im organizing as many creameries and 
me foolish for lowa farmers to ship | TeY!VINS the “sick sisters.” So far as 
rain and hay to market instead of | | know, this was the first train in 
Siting t into Mve stock. I figured which the railroads aided in promoting 


agirculture. It was not really a dairy 
train. We simply had free transporta- 
tion on such trains as would enable us 


that at least five carloads of corn 
could be put in a carload of hogs, some 


six or seven in a carload of cattle, and : ee. : ‘ 

. : ac ferent points o > e. 
about twenty in a carload of butter or to re ach dif = = mM ints on the lin 
ian A week or two afterward I had a 
neese. 


call from the superintendent of the 
Des Moines and Fort Dodge branch of 
the Rock Island, and Mr. Phillips, now 
vice-pesident of the Lackawanna, I be- 
lieve, but then the feright agent of the 
line. They asked me if I would con- 
duct a similar train on their line. 

I told them it was not possible for 
one man to conduct a train of that 


] therefore fell in with Mr. Farmer’s 
idea. When he asked me if I would do 
the speaking on the train, I told him 
that was more than a one-man job; 
that | would help if he would secure 
Professor \Vilson as an assistant. He 
said: “\Vho'’s Professor Wilson?” “The 
professor of agriculture at Ames.” “But 
Idon’t know him.” “Well, I'll give you 








a letter of introduction.” He accord- kind, and that it needed an assistant. 
j@ely went to Ames to see Professor When they asked me who I could get 
Wilson, who at once agreed to help. | 25 an assistant, I mentioned Mr. 
Bach one of us was to hold a meeting Boardman, of Nevada, the dairy com- 
a day, one following the other, and | Missioner. Your great uncle Harry, 
ina two days’ meeting try to interest Mr. Boardman and I did the talking on 


ho people of each locality in cream- this tain. They proposed to furnish 
eries. us with a special coach, passage for a 

. j | Stenographer, and all that; but I said 
that would not do, that the people 
were justly prejudiced against rail- 
roads, and I did not want to appear to 
have any special privileges or favors; 


ve started out on this trip, 
id occasion to go to Mr. Cum- 
Inns office, and he had said to me: 
“You are the very man I want to see. 
Ihave been down to Canton to consult 





with Major McKinley about the forma- but that if they would put an addi- 
tion of his cabinet. He has it all se tional coach on the train, in which we 
4 JL Ls ak . ay L 6 st* * 

lected with the exception of the Sec- could hold meetings, I would undertake 


it. This train was run for the same 
purpose as the first train, and with 
like success. 

I mention this because it was the 
very beginning of the scheme of run- 
ning agricultural trains for all sorts of 


retary of Agriculture. He said he was 
thinking of appointing Professor Wil- 
son, Whom he had known in Washing- 
ton when they were both members of 
the house some years before. He asked 
me three things,” said Mr. Cummins; 








“how it uld please the politicians, purposes, not only in this state, but 
how it would please the farmers, and | ©V€T the entire United States. I have 
Whether Professor Wilson would ac- therefore been glad ever since that I 
cept. | told him it would be entirely — ergy with it, altho a — 
Heleetory 4 pe ata oe oy did not come from me originally, but 
sw " # ie pre gars remy from Mr. Farmer, a railroad official. 
farmers. Ddut ‘that | did ae Sahone In July of that year prices reached 
Whether Professor Wilson would ac- their lowest point, following the panic. 
cep or Then the Major asked Prices then began to advance. Noth- 
Ihe to ¢ ) some intimate friend of | 128 more was said on the subject of 
Wilsons ho has knowledge of his special trains until about 1903 


farmers, and find out (To be continued) 


ild be satisfactory to the >_———_——_. 


vhether he would acce i 
er | uld accept Income Tax Question 


Profe n Thursday. I wrote to An Iowa subscriber who is planning 
ay on, and he came down | to sell this year the farm upon which 
‘a Monday morning. He ob- | he is living, and expects to reinvest 
o¢ ally ppointment, and said: the money in another farm of about 

the college at Ames | the same value, wants to know wheth- 























ought to chance that, The fact that he proposes to reinvest 
adi 1 it to the republican party | the money in another farm does not 
, . ‘he appointment, and thatthe | change in anyway his obligation to 


the agricultural interests. pay income tax on the profit made. 


=) [I have been laying | er he would have to pay income tax on 
a y are just beginning to | the profit he makes from lling the 
‘ ive a rather large fam- farm he is now on.. His thought evi- 
I don them in college there, and | dently is that inasmuch as he sim- 
) ce them to Washing- | ply reinvesting the money in another 
and hs . : . be only four years | farm, therefore he would not be re- 
Rad me I get things started, | quired to pay an income tax. He is 
tion be a change in administra- | wrong in this. If he sells one farm and 
ny se democrat may be put in makes a net profit on it, he must turn 
I tola ‘ in that net profit as part of his income. 

| 

| 
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in the World 


all— you find the Disston. 


ure in feeding into the work. 


value to you. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


jis celery apa Sd 


Henry Disston & Sons, 


America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws 
Cress Cut Saws, Band Saws, Crrcuiar Saws and Too/s’ 


The Most Widely Known Saw 


VERYWHERE in the world — 
wherever hand saws are used at 


And with good reason—for the 
Disston has all the factors that make 
a saw right—finest Disston Crucible 
Steel made only in the Disston plant— 
teeth properly toothed and set, and 
gives that perfect balance and “‘hang’”’ 
which requires the least wrist press- 


Get a Disston—you'll agree with millions 
that there is no saw like the Disston—except 
another Disston. Whatever kind of a saw you 
need, Disston makes it and makes it right. 


All g00d dealers have Disston Saws—com- 
plete stock ready for your selection. 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘Disston Saws and Tools 
for the Farm”’ containing practical information of 


Ine. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 





DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years —and Growing Faster Every Year 











x Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
Cuts 





Great Hog Protits | 


ae at 


our feeding costs. Have bigge 
pigs. fatter hogs. Oeet them ready fo 
arket in far less time. You can do it 
Sieve at our risk that Milkolinme is the 
surest farm money maker known. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer We 7 '!*'p.7e" 


barrel, or a barrel. Take 30 days— feed half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us — no charge for the half you used. 
has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 
Milkoline to which essential fats and acids ure 
added, Mitkoline comes in condensed form. Will 
keep indefinitely in any climate. Will not mould, 
sour or rot. Flies will not come near it. 

For feeding mix one part Milkoline 
2¢ a Gallon with 60 parts water or swiil and 
feed with your usual grain fecds. It helps keep hogs 
healthy, their appetites keen and ‘mak s more pork per 
bushel of grain. Stop buying buttermilk of unc ertain 
quality. se Milkoline and you will always be sure 
of uniform acidity, and at a cost of 2c a gallon or less 
when fed as directed. Many users say Milkoline 
saves them one-third on feed bills because it makes 
their hogs and poultry assimilate ail their feed. 

0 if, W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo., 

1400 To Profi writes that he gi »t an exti a$ 126 

orth of pork from $30 worth of Milkotine in a sixty 
day feed. He made an actual test of this lot of ‘hogs 
in comperison w th another bunch, We could quote 
hundreds of testimonials, but the best proof is that 
we legally guarantee Milkoline to be satisfactory or 
refund your money, (you are the j jedge) and refer you 
to S. W. Bivd. Bar kof Kansas y, Mo., and R, G. 
Dunn & Co. MILKOLINE ts just ao good for 
Poultry as for Hogs. 

Order From Nearest Dealer or 
Direct From This Ad 

Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
**Hustles Heavy Hogs To Market. 






10 Gals, at Cree: emery $1.3 25 per gal....... occ 
$2 1.00 per gal..............82-00 
ga be 2 90 per gal ..... ....+0.49.50 


No charge for kegs or barrels, 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 
348Creamery Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 






































































speedy gains 
Time tried for thirty years. 

It is a 100% 
Government formula. 


direct 100 Ibs., 
prepaid for $12.00. 
live stock now ready—mailed free. 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 57, Omaha, Neb. 


Our 





STANDARD HOG REGULATOR 


Keeps the system in prime condition for 
Saves feed. 


: and regulator, based on 
Contains no filler. 

If your dealer can’t supply you we wil) ship 
enough for 75 hogs for 2 monthe, 
new 48-page book on 



















Promotes health. 


















If sati 
pay m 
price. 


Ill Send YouThis| 
HOG OILER LER "2: pave 


If 






bac . 
yc’e NEW 
ROWE $ IDEA OILER 
can't ge +3 out of order, 
guaranteed five years, ne 
8 ves 


from this adv. or send for free 
folder 
ibort 
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ALVIN V. Kowm, Pres. 
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‘ +} me! ( i 
" : nt d extend ’ INETY per cent of the en- the United States and Canada. In it 
f gine troubles of a tractor are the official tests at the tractor dem- mine 
; adie mag ¥ - preventable. With proper onstration at Salina, Jul; rd ie 
Pint care and attention there need be no 24th, 1918, Veedol Spe bor 
; t d i la stops or layups for repairs during the was used by all the leading on) 
‘ nonths when your tractor is in con- manufacturers. It was pr on 
Hg tinuous service. Veedol Special Heavy v one 
maton agen At harvest to other oils for the aut« hay 
} Wiggs your mach of tractor, as on examinati arre 
a Sill hundred < c found that the crankcas¢ ¢ “p 
( t t b you not only a lower percenta f kerosene con- land 
; y nee repair bills in me are tamination. Its kerosene content gual 
and t ( xty-two Gi Inferior cil is the cause of 90% of was 25% less than the average tests ve 
ae sive spec cial care to ractor _— of the other makes of ordin hare 
= 4 lution Cc ne tor oil. he 
; ’ — eh your truck loose bearings; Veedol Special Heavy is r¢ be 
ive carbon der mended particularly by Fo a 
| i are directly traceable to poor oil, International Harvester c eae 
. tho , Solving asipapiers —— , Prop 
. ! W The special problem of tractor wt 
‘ tl lubrication arises from the fact that eticn 6 
i é it j full engine speed mnths 
i t I lit a nee oe ag for hours at a time. Tremendous a ° fa - 
. . » responsible for a t heat is develope d. > ternal cor mbustion engines. 1 book 
\ ( the , wees o Reaches _Under this intense heat ordinary ice an eke aallere t hae 
! l of the 594 aies ; oil breaks down very rapidly, form- you keep your gasoline e es running “hey 
. tat Veedol, the lubricant that re- ing large quantities of sediment at minimum cost. on 
. ¢ sists heat, reduces sediment -c8 f 2 : ‘ 
: ‘ ) formed by 86%. whic hh 1s no lubricating value. TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
1use it resists heat, Veedol ree on aie neh oe — Veodel Department York ‘ 
e\ ration 25% to 50 * ts heat, of Sage tens the fc ee 678 Bowling Green Building, New Yor 
: r great economy per of sediment is s hov wn by the two Branches or distributors ina —_ 
‘ per gallon as well as bottles illustrated above cities of the United States and Canad “ 
protect against ordinary en- edol is used approved and 
gine troubles, I 1ended by leading tractor =. 
mz acturers, and carried in stock Y 
— and sold by t heir agents throughout Vi ) 
one ' EEDOL 
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Asriculture and the Peace League 


Doct Kenyon Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
s the following memorandum 
presented on March 15th 
delegates from the United 
the peace commission in 








nportant interests of trade 
have already been recog 
the plans for international 
, } The equally significant 
est yf agriculture have appar- 
far not been considered. 


In t present crisis the farmers 
of 1 li countries are practically 
voiceless in the councils of the na- 
tions. They have no international or- 
gat tion, no world conference, no 
cooperating delegations, to speak their 

ed and to contribute their mind to 


ing the common problem. Yet no 
before the peace conference 
fundamental to world welfare 
han the rural question. This is true 
because: 

‘1, An adequate supply of food for 
ll the people of the world is an essen- 
tial item in a program of permanent 
world peace. A hungry nation, or even 
a hungry group within a nation, forms 
a breeding ground for discontent and 
revolt; a hungry world means chaos. 

“9 This necessary food supply 
must be furnished by the farmers of 
the world. Together with other soil- 
grown products that comprise a sig- 
nificant portion of the raw materials 
of industry, this supply depends com- 
pletely upon the toil, the effectivenéss, 
the intelligence of those who actually 
work upon the land. 

«39 he conservation and improve- 
ment of the soil should be one of the 
chief concerns in world statesmanship. 
No other natural resource compares 
with the maintenance of soil fertility 
in its bearing upon the future of the 
race. But no fiat of government nor 
resolution of conferences can insure 
the proper use and care of the soil; 
only as each individual farmer intelli- 
gently t his land and carefully, con- 
scientiously husbands its resources, 
can future generations as well as the 
present population of the nations of 
the earth be assured their food. It is 
necessary, therefore, to provide ade- 
quate means of training, stimulating 
and encouraging the masses of farm- 
ers in every land. 

“4. In all justice, the working farm- 
er must have the equivalent of a ‘liv- 
ing wage.” Merely to grow a meager 
sustenance for himself and his family, 
with a scant surplus to sell in the 
market, as a result of employing all 
the daylight hours in hard physical la- 
bor, does not meet the terms of per- 
Manent social justice. The farmers 
must therefore have a reasonable re- 
ward; at the very least they must 
have fair play in the world’s economic 
alrangements. 

“d. The possession and use of the 
land by those who actually till it give 
guarantees of public peace, of intelli- 
gent citizenship, of human welfare, 
hardly acquired by any other means. 
Therefore. the land should be con- 
trolled by those who use it. Access to 















Ownership should be made easy; land 
leases should favor the worker; land 
Proprietorship should be encouraged 


to the utmost. 

6. The farmer and his family are 
nsequence even than the 
ation, both industrial and 
re S necessary to intelligent 
Ing 1 to development of mind. 
government, health, recrea- 
niences, artistic apprecia- 

are essential elements 
tic community. The farm- 
ust ve these fundamental re- 
remer of manhood or become 
slave to unending toil. 
world is to become truly 
democratic, it is necessary 
ne.s of the world should 
seers nderstand and appreciate 
phn ee ut they should fully share 
ie vantages—economic, politi- 
Of the pal. More than four-fifths 
a populations of Russia, In- 
the _ hina live on the land. Poland, 
Slavia. 0 Slovak; territories, Jugo 
» «Sia Minor, Mesopotamia, Per- 
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sia, all are dominantly rural. Africa, 
South America, Australia are agricul- 
tural rather than industrial areas. In 
the United States nearly one-half the 
people live under rural conditions. In 
France, 48 per cent ef the people are 
farmers. Even highly urban 
such as England and Belgium, ar 
ing the farm problem acute 
nificant. 

“8. <A wise plan of international co- 
operation in agriculture will prov 
the mechanism whereby adequate and 
accurate facts may be obtained, organ- 
ized and interpreted? means by oun h 
governments may codperate in sprez pad- 
ing popular education for farming and 
country life, and in training an effec: 
tive rural leadership; legislation that 
protects the interests of the farmer as 
a producer, and simplifies and cheap- 
ens the process of distribution of soil- 
grown products; and arrangements 
whereby the exigencies and uncertain- 
ties of climate and weather and the 
attacks of plant and anima! diseases 
and pests may be guarded against so 
far as humanly possible. 

“9. No plan of agricultural codéper- 
ation on an international basis will 
suffice, unless it encourages to the 
utmost the free organization of the 
farmers themselves, for whatever ends 
they may desire—economic, social, po- 
litical. Only so can agriculture be 
fully democratized, only so can farm- 
ers express their convictions, voice 
their experiences, seek an answer to 
their needs, and contribute their part 
to the rebuilding of the world. Organ- 
ization for coéperative buying, selling 
and credit especially should be en- 
couraged in every nation. The effec- 
tive organization of local farming com- 
munities for both industrial and social 
purposes is fundamental to the larger 
rural democracy. 

“10. It is vital to the maintenance 
of the world settlement that an instru- 
mentality be created to promote inter- 
national codperation among those who 
till the soil. Therefore, the League of 
Nations should make provision for the 
establishment and perpetual mainten- 
ance of means whereby the working 
farmers of the world shall be enabled 
to codperate constantly and fully, in 
furnishing the world with food, in se- 
curing just rewards for their labor, in 
improving their methods of farming, 
in enriching their land, in organizing 
an active and satisfying community 
life, and in maintaining a high degree 
of democratic citizenship.” 





Prefers Yellow Sweet Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to an inquiry, you made 
the statement to a _ correspondent 
that “the best all-around variety of 
sweet clover is the biennial white.” Is 
this opinion from personal experience 
and observation? I would like to have 
reasons stated for this opinion, cover- 
ing the four essential uses of sweet 
clover, to-wit, pasture, hay, seed crop 
and soil benefits. 

I have been growing both varieties 
for six or more years, and concede no 











superiority to the white unless a more | 


extensive root system makes one point. 
Otherwise I find the yellow more sat- 
isfactory, especially on good average 
soils. On badly worn soils or in short- 
grass sections, I would recommend the 
white. 

I consider the making of hay from 
the rank growth of the second season 
—unless pastured until June Ist or 
later—a job, but if properly pastured, 
it produces for me a hay equal to al- 
falfa both in leafage and stem. The 
yellow is more leafy and finer of stem 
than the white. The yellow is far eas- 
ier handled with a grain binder and 
with a common threshing machine 
when the seed crop is taken. The yel- 
low seed is one-fourth smaller than 
the white, and a pound of seed sows 
one-fourth more land. Again, with no 
positive proof, I believe my stock pre- 
fer the yellow as pasture. This sum- 
mer I am going to test it out by hav- 
ing some sweet clover pasture of each 
variety. ELMER FRASER. 

Nodaway County, Missouri. 








onarch Gvactor 
Built for Your Work 


No kind of going is too much for Monareh 
Tractors—bogs, ditches, hill sides, guileys, 
mud holes, swamps, sand—Monarch takes 
‘emall. No big wheels to pack orsink in one 
spot—the Monarch has *‘traction”’ through- 
out its entire length; it grips the ground 
and goes ahead—always; no power wasted 
pushing front wheels. 


_diavels on this Track 


The Monarch has the “track laying” tread. Gets traction 
in any kind of soil, yet travels on improved roads without 
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changes. 

Every bit of power used and none wasted means a sav- 
ing in fuel—that’s money in your pocket. 

The Monarch has more power on the drawbar consum- 
ing less energy driving itself—Does every kind of Power 
job on the farm, from plowing to hauling—from wood 
sawing to threshing. 


.. Three Sizes .*. 


QF F RFR BAF VFR 





Monarchs are built in three sizes ~Neverslip 30—18 H. P. and 2u= 
and the Lightfoot 12-7, to suit all kinds of service demand; 
Because of their flat-tread principle and superior construction 
you get greater returns on your investment than old-style round 
wheel tractors. 


— Dealers — 
Ww rite us for ope 


Rey 


preieln , 
} Tractor 

* Company 
105 First St. 
Watertown, 
Wisconsin 

















Let Your 
— ss Pigs Grow 
=o “S Fat on 

7 > Sunshine» 
IG Y Fresh yVig 


Your hogs must have plenty of 
sunlight and fres h air. They grow 
fat quicker, with less feed and are 
freer from disease when they get both. 
Put Ioway ventilating and sun windows 
in your hog house roof---made both with 
and without ventilating features--and 
get bigger hog profits. The new 


They Fit and They Last- [fe av 





with Watershed, the latest improvement for 
hog house roof windows eliminates standing 
wateron top of window, prevents rust and 
makes them everlasting. The upper flashings 
of loway Windows will never leak vy reason of 


rust. Patented one-piece center rail strengthens 
entire window. loway windows are made of 
heavy galvanized iron. Roof ventilating win- 
dows open from floor of bog house. loways have 
Wo RK SROES maay decided advantages, aod cost no more. 
Free Book of Hog How Tue Wavensnab” 
Ask your dealer for ° 7 ua Mazen fess 
Mayer Shoes. Look for Hy 
send for your copy. 


the trade-mark on sole. WHITWELL MFG. COMPANY. 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. | “Desitnaes to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Pave For Itself , i cieennenn! 


E F, : 
tearrsece || SALE CATALOGS 


Tvimapca of set for 





Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 


tired" speed. or ae line. Get our prices before you place that 
ore order. We make catalogs for all breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
















A 100-Tor 
Concrete 


o i. 
Silo will 
s 
do it 
In no other way 
can you so great- 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 
Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
season. After that 
they pay 100 per cent 
profit yearly. 
Build of Concrete 
is rotproof, 


rool, nre- 
nent. 


because concrete 
ratproof, wind} 
proo!—perma 


Wi ¢T) ‘ 
? ple j f 


( € for free silo booklets 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Arla Hele Pa s z 
« ] OTIS P 

Dalla K t Salt Lake City 
I Milwaukee Seat 

D s Minnea St. l 

Det yew } K Washi z 


crete for Permanence 
BREET oe MER. g 
a eee) 
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(Figures show pe 


Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hog receipts continue 
we had The 


shortage, but as a 


than 
packers talk 
matter of fact 


heavier 
expected. 


about 


receipts continue unusually good for 
this time of year. That prices should 
advance in the face of good receipts 
indicates that an unusually good trade 
with Germany is anticipated in the 
near future. We are inclined to think 
that prices have reached their high 


point for the time being. 
The following table gives data as to 

percentage of ten-year average for re- 

ceipts and prices as they have pre- 

vailed week by week from April 4, 

1918, to date: 

average.) 





r cent of 














| ! 
| w 
| _ MN 
= ~ 
| — o oO 
= = 2S 
om 
d = be 
sad = w ~ 
- oY as 
a a & 60 
oS ae 3S 
| & >So) 
| © © “on 
1 FF a) ay 
0 aa © 
April 4 to ll. 180 | 158 199 
BOrth Th 60 46. . sve 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 .. 155 138 99 
April 25 to May 2 10! 117 202 
ge Se errr 133 123 04 
mee, B06 TR? vackk es 132 112 202 
May oe aes 100 98 203 
May 2s 00 BO .scsees 116 100 9 
May 30 to June 7 6: i7 19 
J ies ) Se l fs) 194 
J 14 21 12 114 192 
to 2 $ OS 190 
J j ) 16 192 
v ) » ) 1‘ 
4 { 
' ‘ TR ) 
J ,, 214 
Ay 217 
4 S it ( | 911 
Q 
1 
Q 
i } 
t ( ) } 
( » | 12 2 
( 7 | Sak Se l ; 
OC S > l S 
rm) 17 20S 
N 1 8 yee ie 211 
No ¢ r 17 y 209 
\ 4 o 22 14 
VON 29 ) 213 
No ) I i 211 
Le l “ 210 
Dec 2 21 
Dex U0 s 
Dy 27 to Ja 2 1 12 209 
Ja ) ’ l 207 
Ja »¥ to 16 204 
Jat 1 : oa ) ft) 02 
Jan. 23 to 30 i ) 201 
Jan. 30 to Fet $4 10 197 
Feb 6 to 138 11 12 199 
Feb. 138 to 20 Lit 14¢ 194 
Feb un) o 27 163 165 190 
Feb. 28 » Mare t 85 102 188 
March 6 tol 108 122 196 
March 13 to 2 105 120 197 
March 20 to 2 137 ov 198 
March 27 to Ay 4 1] 23 199 
Ap + to 11 123 21 203 
For } = ling x 
For he ensuing week tne year 
average has been 119 ») at Chi- 
cago, 450,300 1 { ‘ 1 mar 
kets, and price f $9.85. If we figure 
on the basis f 120 1 cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
143.160 at Cl ago and 540,360 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 190 per 


cent of the average, W get $18.72 as 
the answer 


Fertilizer Value of iis es 
A Florida correspondent writes 


“What is t conter of nitrogen 
phosphorus and potassium in a ton of 
leaves? Is the imus ina leay 
as valuable as the humus in a ton ol 
manure?” 

According to Hopkins, a ‘ton of dry 
oak leaves con ns about 20 pounds 


of nitrogen, 1.8 pound osphorus 





and 5.6 pounds of potassium. The cor- 
responding amounts for ordinary ma 
nure are 10 por n ( 2 





and 10 


} . 
aiyses W 





pour sie of phosphoru 
of potassium The ar 
are somewhat 

However 
slowly that we 
as decidedly su- 


uld in 
more 


they 


dicate hat leaves 
valuable than manure 
decay so much more 
would regard manure 
perior. Moreover, leaves in 
cay seem to be more likely to leave 
the soil in an acid condition than does | 
manure 
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Whether You Have a [yracior or 
Not—You Need a 


| TORO cdeks... 








ge 
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| | 

; 

j If you own a tractor, the Toro To-Ro will do the cultivating and ot! i 

field w rk you can’t ha indle with the tractor. If you do not own a t: ht 

the Tor » To- Ro wi lL overcome the biggest objection you have to | 
| one, namely, that you’d ‘‘have to keep horses anyway. 
} 

| The Toro To-Ro makes it possible to compietely motorize your farm i| 

It’s ‘‘the missing link’’ in power farming equipment. I} 

ti 

} 























| 
| 
| 
i = = | 
It has been fully developed and perfected by two years of | 
mental work—is easiest to overate nas only two contr evers t 
always within easy reach. Also has other advantages over ot 
itl r 
() ean do } F v } ( tivu g Y ey 
than i tivating one i tean S] 
( a dist | ( mows: ) } 
work l I I | 
W d ‘e many interestir $ t I 
rite to ay. tl at you sh cy Nemeege age 
Ment ir dealer’s name if he does the Toro To-R 1} 
if 
- 1} 
i y M - f~ v 3056 Sneliing Ave., | 
| o RAGr if 
oro otor Company Minnepolis, Minn 
‘ 








Smith Form-a =Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


Not a day passes 
you had a truck a > fa ‘ 





cONsiE NY MOTOR TRUCK - compan | 
Dept. W, 1314-18 W. Walnut St 
Des Moines, lowa 














Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STAN DARDIZED) 
PROTECT YOUR PRCFITS 


BY KEI NG 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


t Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
ard Common Skin Troubles, 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove tha 
diluti fhkreso Lip No. 1 will | 
hog-cholera v 5m 





We will send you a bo et on the 
treat ment f mange a or pitch 
r arthritis, sore mout et 





bis t Fotuhtea ing. Address = 
RES MOINES SiLO & MFC C0, “ 
404 New York Ave,, Des Moines, tows 


»oklet on how 
which will keep 

















\ a \oklet on how 
to keep your vs free fre insect para- 
sit« q | 
sites and « e. | Ww ANT a Belt Power ee © = 
WRITE FOR THEM. Your Fora? Then sot 


} €15.00 for {t. Buy the 
. fest. Most practica 
Animal Industry Department of Frank R. Weisgerbe 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. POR SALe 


with fou 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SIMPLEX. > 
r fre 





apply to GUS7 
lowa State Sav 














} es ae -_ “ 
i -o SALE—A 2350 Milking Mar ERT 
re a _ : — | new. FI terms apply to GUSTA\ tADES 
Please mention this paper when w riting. Lyons, lowa, care lowa State Savings ! 
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To Build or Not to Build? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

; any people are asking themselves 
n, Is it best for me to build 
or shall I wait until prices 
lower? If we could read the future 





are 
this would be an easy question to an- 
ewer the future is always un- 
cert 


Some think that the cost of building 
is will be lower, and are post- 
lding on that account. But 
dy of the situation shows 
are a number of factors, 
tendency to keep prices 





et ti her level. 
" Owing to government restrictions few 
buildings were constructed for several 
years pt for war purposes. Build- 
ing opel ms did not keep pace with 
the } need, and now practically 
al] cities need more homes, and on 
many s additional buildings are 
badls eeded. When the _ building 
movement does start, there is going to 
be a big demand for all sorts of mate- 
rials, and as demand largely influences 
prices ilding costs may not be much 
lower in the near future. 

Another factor to be considered is 


the increased export demand. Europe 
must look to America for a large part 
of t iterials, which will be used 
for the restoration of its devastated 
cities and farms. Already the recon- 
work has begun, and large 
» been placed in American 


must be remembered that 
in building materials has 
about half as much as on 
odities. During the war 

a limited demand for the 

s articles used in the building 
there was an advance in 

to the increased cost of la- 
So prices can be fairly expected 


to remain near their present level, un- 
t of production is less. 

“he v advantage in waiting is the 
possibility that prices will be lower. 
On the other hand, there are several 
things that make it advantageous to 
build immediately. The best mechan- 
ies are at your service, and as the 
building contractors are not so busy, 
they will be willing to figure very 


closely on your job. Nearly all kinds 

mat ls are obtainable, and tho 
rices are high in comparison with 
prewar days, they may not be much 








lower for a number of years. 

If 3 do build this season, and 
prices go lower, you will not be much 
the loser, for the use of the building 
luring one, two or three years may be 

rt re than the saving made by 

iting f prices go higher, you will 
have made a double gain by not de- 
laving 

All America is waiting for the great 
period reconstruction, which is sure 
tocome sooner or later. The govern- 

ent is doing all within its power to 
start ac ty in many lines, and espe- 
cidlly in the building field. You will 
be do vour part if you carry out 
your building program the _ present 


nstead of taking a chance on 
und it may be to your own 
ae » do So. 
W. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Pennsylvania. 





Docking Lambs 


Cutting off the tails of lambs seems 
to give tter satisfaction than the 
hot-iron method. In Australian experi- 
ments é found that heakng was 
muck apid after cutting than af- 

T searing with a hot iron. The best 


cking seems to be when the 
one to four weeks old. 
the cutting of the tails, the 
ition gives the following 


nb and stick his head 
Let him stand on 
; the left hand, find 
hy ‘int in the tail from the 
( p the tail firmly. Place a 





& 2 
: nder the lamb’s tail and 
tting it off quickly and 
is thus left in the best 






ing. In case of 


the lamb’s tail ne | 
Do not leave the string | 
: an ten hours, or it will | 
ps ng, and great discomfort to | 
Aw ng of a few hours 
8 duty anyway, and | 




















a string that has | 
iced in dip to render it | 
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The Light Weight Car Everyone Is Talking About 
Does > Not Soon Show Wear 





The Essex 


The frame of the Essex is as strong as a 
bridge girder. 

Road strains do not affect it in the slightest; 
consequently, the Essex is free from squeaks 
and rattles. 





There is no weaving or twisting of the radi- 
ator. The Essex remains rigid and firm under 
the hardest service. Every wearing part is 
adjustable as well as being well lubricated. 
The Essex retains its newness. 

Just ask any of the tens of thousands who 
have ridden in the Essex and who are so 
enthusiastic in their praise of it to describe 
how substantially and quietly it rolls over even 
the roughest roads. 

How often motorists, particularly those with 
light weight cars, have driven miles out of their 











the torture to themselves and to the car. 
But the Essex is affected by no such abuse. 



































way to avoid a stretch of bad road, because of 


Stays New 


Its spring suspension is unusual and effective. 
Its construction is so solid that even the rough- 
est cobblestone pavements are passed over 
with an ease that has created the greatest 
admiration. 

Its friends declare the Essex has no equal in 
easy riding quality regardless of the size, 
weight or cost of the car. 

When will you take your ride in the Essex? 

Any dealer will show you how and why the 











Essex rides so easily, performs so well and 
retains its quiet and rigid qualities. 

And you will see also a_ performance 
acceleration, speed and power that is con 
parable only to the highest powered costl; 
cars. 

Think how rare these qualities are, even 
cars costing much more than the Essex, which 
in the five-passenger model sells at $1395 f. 0, b. 
Detroit. 



































Fill your silo with Ress eut silage. It is cut clean, 





Ross cut silage is uniform from top to bottom of silo, not sos 
at the bottom and dried out on top. 

There’s a type and size of Ross for any Keep a crew on the ju 
engine—4 H. P. and UD, er or fly- feed them Won't bre: 
wheel construction. 
clean. Ross Silo 
P. M. less speed—r re one-fourth less owners testify to their 
power—and are absolutely safe and sure. honest dependability. 
Extra heavy, knives, low speed 
ower, self con forming bearins 
bearing end thrust adjustmen 















y_ sixty-nine yea 


tell us your needs. We 


know, all explained. Get 
» send a postcard—TODAY, 


Ensilage Cutters 
baleGn POlem BON LS) ay 


not macerated. Every particle contains its own juices. 


ak down. 
ene cuts corn -Never choke, no_matter how fast 
3; run with 300 R. the corn is fed. Thousands of happy 


runs with a smooth, steady hum, fills your 
sady, stream, every. machine 


reversible cutting bar. The Ross an ironclad guarantee. 


Write For These Free Books 


No wide awake farmer or dairyman will pass up this chance. Simply 


books free, Many fact you should 


THE E, W. ROSS CO. 
166 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
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Kills prairie dogs, ache g hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 

a staiions ) approve. |i 000 tablets 
$1.26. Warranted. Ask 
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our druggist or send direct. 
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Keep Setting Hens 


Free from Lice 
Put Dr. HessI it Louse 


Killer in the n el add- 


ra 

tx, 

ing the litter and eggs, then [f 
the brood will come off free 
it it in the 
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. roK rd ti ling to do. All fow! 
: will si ft it into th e feathers and the 
. lio vill be quickly killed. Ju ta “ 
. od for anima s for poultry ta 
. With one hand stroke the haiiz th. . 
. wrong way, with the other sift ir > 
4 -.% 
Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer. 4 
Especially good for iousy colts and o. 
calves right now. x 
GUARANTEED 
he dealer who seils you Instant 
Louse Killeris authorized to refund 
b | money i? it does not do as = 
. Ciaimed 
ae 
ss 1 tb. 30c, 2%2 Ibs. 60c (except in Canada . 
~- bi 
oe Dr. HESS & CLARK . 
s* Ashland Ohio 
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i lved > pint of hot water. Us 
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Ten Ohio Hens Have Produced 
10,000 Eggs 


A remarkable instance of productiv- 









ity ip fowls found in the record of 
ten White Leghorn hens at the Ohio 
experiment station, which have pro- 
duced 10,000 eggs Two of the hens 
are nine years old, x are eight years 
old, and two are five years old 

The “ace” of the kl C-34, has 1,179 
eggs to her credit: she is followed 
closely by C-38, with a total of 1,147 





closely 
hens are 
chased in 


investigati¢ 


The other eight follow 
duction. Two of 
original lot of pullets pur 

when the poult: 


in pro- 
an 
1909 


from 
















rk was begun at » Ohio station. 

None of the hens show any particu 

ir effects of old While their an 
nual production is less than during the 
e ier laying periods, they still lay 
re arly during t spring and sum- 
mer months. Each of these hens has 
produced approximately $25 worth o 
eggs, at ordinary market prices, at a 
feed cost of about $10. 


$ 95. 5 Buys 140- Egg: 
hampion 
10 Belle Cit y Incubator 


Hot -Water, Copper a uble 
Wall Flor Board, Self. 3 d h 
ot "Water 240» Si Rerginted, ¢—both only $25.98. 


Freisht Prepaid f%<j,°! 
&al lon express. 6 ttt am 
My Special Otters prov 
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ie. Hatehing Facts.’ 
It’s Free and te! is all. Jim Rohan, Pre 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wi is. 
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Save the Baby Chic cks 


Our book. ‘ARE ABY CHICKS 


SRMOZON i ; 





postpaid kage as abe 





ser book and pac t 
if od, 75¢e; 60 days’ ‘ti al. We trus 

1 ts and 1 3 sell GEI 
} ry fr iv 1 
‘ } i 
‘ Siek chicks can’t wait. Do it now. 7 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 432 Omaha, Neb. 
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Minnesota 
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DUCKS. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 

g or so of eggs, 82.50 per setting of 10. Also Barre 
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EDMOND M. STONER, Chariton, Lowa 
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“Nutty on Chickens” 


In the surgical ward at Fort Des 
Moines is an overseas patient still 
pedfast. When the librarian asked 
him what he wanted to read, he said: 
utty on chickens; give me all 


“| am y 

you've got ‘ 

* probably when this man leaves the 
hospital he will follow out his present 


ial going on a farm and growing 
ickens We can imagine how our 
f he comes to their neighbor- 





readel : 





hoi ould hasten to help where 
needer how they would give him 
their best formulas for rations, their 


methods of building coops and fences, 
heil iedies, their short cuts, every- 
could draw out from their 
nee they would offer. 
This soldier, with many others who 
nning to readjust their lives 
rk which a disabled man can 
do in the health-giving open, reads 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If our readers have 
any tips which they would pass on to 
hin they face to face, they can 
do it thru these columns. Probably 
the question of keeping accounts of 
feed, stock, etc., may trouble him. We 
doubt if he has thought of book work 
yet: the thing he looks forward to is 
i ice chickens that will live and 

















were 








to pro 
A and to handling his flock as he 
would like to be handled if he were a 
chicke! (We note that the man who 
has been in battle, who has seen life 
lost, is anxious to save life; he seems 


to feel more his kinship with mids 
things.) 

Book work is important. There is 
more discouraging than to 
success of the producing end 

I keeping and then to fall 
down on the marketing end. An easy 
system of bookkeeping would help. 

Then there is the question of the 
combination of chickens and fruit. 
What would be the best combination 
for a disabled soldier with practically 
no capital to engage in? He is a little 
nervous about bees; thinks he would 
not be active enough in his move- 
ments to handle bees. 

What sized flock should he start 
with, 1 should he begin with stock 





of poultry 





As he lies in bed he is distracting 


his mind from his condition and his 
future by dreaming of his poultry 
farm. I? there is anyone with practi- 


ence in keeping chickens 
Ip him, we hope they will 
in our care. Letters which 
of general interest to other 
men who wish to “carry on,” 
ublish; letters of special in- 





terest to him only we will take out to 
him. This man is not a college gradu- 
ate; he will not care whether or not 
the lett he gets are grammatically 
correct. What will help him and what 


will help others like him is convincing 
information that will brace him up 
with the thought that there are others 
“nutty on chickens” and ready 





who ars 














to hand by passing on the re- 
St or t Ir exper ience. 
Leg Weakness 
kness in chicks is a com- 
ble which may come from a 
ty, from foreed feeding, 


Leg weak- 
uply strength to 
Ty t eight, and anything which 
he strength increases the 
to leg weakness. If the chick 

Ss er thru weakness, kill it. 

e appetite is good, and the chick 
appare well save for his legs, re- 
duce t liet, give no stimulants, and 
food, such as cut- 

meal. Chicks should nev- 
ed for broilers until they 
sturdy frames to carry the 
the first four weeks the 
same for breeders as for 
hen put on the weight by 
l Start them off with a 
tion by feeding sparingly for 
n days. Do not make sud- 
changes in the food. A 
nge even to a better ration 
lg 
at, if prolonged, is bad for 
dry, warm floor is hard 
et and legs, and the warmth 
pplied where it is needed— 
fe back and vital orgs Some- 
> @ Dox is put on top of the radi- 
ver the kitchen stove. Better 
ne X out of a draft and cover 
rm cloth which sags down 
backs. A warmed nest of 
S ld receive the chicks from 
tor, as they chill readily. 


eated floors. 
ly lack of 


rming 
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“EGGMORE STRAIN” 





straias. 


15 eggs, 81.50. A 
Cockerels All Sold 

Eggs for hatching 15 for $2.00; 30 for $3.50. 

descriptive circular. Address 


J. A. BENSON, South Fifth Ave. 





Write for 
narrow barring 








SHELDON, IA. 





Hopkinton, lowa. 





Pp% RE bred White 
strietly first class 
Starks and Fishel cockerels used this year. | 
High percentage of fertility 
first choice—100 eggs, 81 ).00 
$2.00; second choice 

r 


guaranteed Prices: 

50 eggs, 85.50; 15 eggs, 

100 eggs, 87.00: 50 egas, 04.00: 
Joues & Sons, Everly, lowa. 

Barred Rocks. Snappy. 


een aad Bradi “y 
$1.50 per 15, $4.50 per 30 
15. Satisfaction guaranteed 












Rock eggs from 
of the very best laying 





Plym nish 
flock 









reat size 
1, 38.00 


and egg strain. Eggs 
pena, $3.00 per 


Mrs. Clyde Thompson, 





| 
of Blue Barred Plymouth Rocks | 
| 
| 
| 


JENSON’S MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS | FANHSR'S Mammocs Barred Rocks, age tor 
The best {n 27 years breeding, pure white pullets, | True Blue Ringlet cocKerels; narrow, even barring, Hastings, lowa 





















mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs $1 50 per 15: medium ia color, yellow legs and beaks. 15 eggs, | — _ - 
$3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $7.00 per 100 Special pens, Ist $1.50; 30, $3.00; 50, $4.00; 100, $7.00. Rouen duck eggs ARR ED Ro oO . p 2 

’ 30; $4. rs 7 I 8 ; 3 | « 3. K. 8 ain Pens, $3.00 per 

prize winners, $3.00 per 15. JAMES JENSON 11, $3.00. M. B. turkey eges—1i, $5.00. Satisfac- I 15; utility K eae 87.00 per 100 + pg Ao 
& SONS. Newell. Lowa. ion guaranteed. L.S. FISHER & Son, Edgewood, Ia. | McConaughy, Marte lowa i. 

ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley and Palmer strain ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine, nar- | a TRA ADLEY’ S Barred Rock hate or aan in 

2 L | sm > e OC 1a ng J 44 om 

Descendants from Madison Square and Chicago I row barred stock: bred for both beauty and egg | B a $2.00 per 1 fc —s oo 


Coliseum prize winners Heavy production 86.00, 100; 84.00, 50; 81.50, 15 


layi ae strain, with 


Satis- | per 15, $5.00 per 100 


















































size and deep, clear barring—15, $1.75: 30, $8.00; 50, faction gusranteed. Mrs. Geo. » Bhults, indi anola, Ia. — — —————______— 
$4.50; 100, $8.00 Herman Welle, Newton, lowa RA AT Ney oy, ane ARRED Plymou th Re cK eRe, 1 50 per 15, # 00 
— —— — - | UFF Rock eggs $1.50, 15; 87.00, 100, Baby chicks I hundr red Mrs. H. C. Boyles, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 
ARRED tock eggs from big boned, extra fine j $20.00 per 100. From choice pure bred stock; Prees-tetieos Sar are oe al 
barred hens, weighing 8 to 9 I! : | satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Charles P\ R E haa * w Thite Rock eggs—!5 for $1.50, 50 for 
12 Ibs.; 15 eggs $1.50; 30, 82.50: 100. City, lowa. . = ~1S 1.50, 50 f 
or money back. Ammy Bartow. —_—_——- ———__—_——_ - = a Wiabbacd meeared._ C. on males scommamhchbe _ 
UFF Rock eggs for hatching, farm range, he althy, 1X HIB I ! 
ON Barr gas for ... Sn al 
N AMMOTH pure bred White Rock eggs Large, I large stock, 45-€3.50, 100-€6.00 Bourbon Red EK Leshe 4 Marion, Tow “ts - oe eee . , 
4 vigorous, range pullets and hens mated with turkey eggs, 11-#4.00. J. A. Trusler, N lowa. — ia peel 
choice cockerels, including some show birds, 15-€1.25, | 2 —acenampmanate ARGE, fine colored Buf } Roc 7b Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
100-87.00. Murle Mills, New Providence, lowa. | ARRED Re oc k eggs, farm range of 200 heavy ‘lay- 4 $6.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Holcom, Lynnville, la. 
- — ing hens: $1.00 per 15, 83.00 per 50, $5.25 per 100. - -—— a ~a —- 
XTRA large boned, thoroughbred B. P. Mrs. M. G. Bridget, Luray, Mo. \ YHITE Rock eggs, standard bred, open range. 
Au headed by very large cockerel direct from E. B. = Margaret Hunt, Clarksville, lowa. 


Thompson. Eggs $2.00 per 15, 88.00 per 100. Mrs. J. 


high scoring—30, 
C. Johnson, Lynnville, lowa. y 


wis Rocks, Fishel strain, pe 
$2.50; 50, 83.50; 100, @6.50. White View Farm, I 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 


$5.00 
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_ | 
Rocks, | 
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gs; Fishel 


\ 7HITE Rock eg 
stock; 100, €6.00 


5, 88.00 for 30: 


sam 








ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs 50 for 83.00; 
Alfred Sieh, Reinbeck, lowa 























strain; large boned 
~, 83.50. Otis Allensworth, 


from range, $1.00 
*helps, Monmouth, 112. 





100 for 












































I ARUE’S quality Barred Rxck eggs wil] produce — \ THITE Rock eggs—50 for $3.00, 100 for ¢@.00. 
the ni vigenee, aplenty barred birds. Try UFF Rocks, big, fine laying, prize winners. Eggs O. C. Lund, Story City, lowa. 
em. Only $2.00 per setting; 50. 85.00. L. B. LaRue, 15, $1.50; 45, $4.00; 100, 68.00. Joseph Myers. UFF Ro ° hatel a 
~ naoen : J ck eggs for hatching, 1.50 per setting or 
chweserchnha bho Murray. lowe. Bio per 100. Mrs. Fred Coin. i. S Orke. 
pars bred Barred Rock eggs—big, heavy layers— ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, nicely barred loose, lows. = eiesteininintiniccte 
$3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. J. F. Mount, Jef- a stock; heavy layers; $1.50 for 15, $5.00 for SS 8 Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks. 
ferson, lowa. 100. J.C. McClune, Oskaloosa, lowa. Eggs from both matings, $1.50 per 15. Grace 
peeceng rare : Coon, Ames, Iowa. 
ock eggs. arcel post prepaid. Write Sh Ay Rocks exclusively—pure bred. Eggs—s0, TH TE He pa te ‘ lay- 
for descriptive circular Grace Aspedon, Far- $3.00; 50, $4.00; 100, 87.00. Mrs. G. Hetcan, W* +. 100.88. earn e a om Vo ho 
ragut, lowa, Ridgeway, lowa, Route 1. Falkerson, Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 















“I used to lose a great many of my little chicks from white diarrhea, tried 
many remedies and was about discouraged. As a last resort, ! sent for some 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two packages, raised 300 Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick. My chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company thocoushly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—MRS. C. M. BRADSHAW, sacnrvenn lowa, 


WALKO Banishes 











































Be prepared! Don’t let these infect your entire brood. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for first 2 weeks. You won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. And the cost will be al- 
most nothing—about one-sixth of a cent per chick. Walko isa 
guaranteed White Diarrhea 
remedy. Entirely harm- 
less. Positively protects 
chicks’ sensitive digestive or- ~ 
gans from the bacillus bacterium "| 
pullorum—the white diarrhea germ 
that kills one-half to two-thirds of ali baby hide” 
each year. You can’t afford to let white diarrhea strike 
death to your baby chicks. They’re worth too much money, 
Begin giving WALKO now—and prevent it! Read these letters. 


300 Chicks Brought $200 


“I sold hatching eggs to my neighbors last year, and they, like myself, had 

good hatches, but I raised 60 per cent more chicks than they, because I 
d WALKO. IJ never lost a single be ft mn white diarrhea. My 300 chicks brought me over $200, and I owe 
ovath of my success to Walko. It’s the greatest baby chick saver I ever used.” —Mrs. Norman Foster, Alpha, lil. 


Raised Every Chick But One | 700 Chicks; Raised Them All | 500 Chicks; Didn’t Lose One 


**I have been raising little chicks for | ‘‘Last spring my first incubator chicks **T have lost my share of, chicks from 
ears, and lost thousands before I learned | died by the dozens with hite Diarrhea. | White Niarrhea. ——,* learned > 
w to save them. inally I sent for | I tried different remedies without results. | Walker’s Walko Remedy, 

Walko Remedy. It came by return mail. | Finally I sent for a box of Walko White | them for two packages. 

Before I received it 1 wae losing the little | Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing | 600 chicks and never lost a — one 
fellows by the lapful. I only lost one | for this terrible disease. We never lost a | frém White Diarrhea. It gives the 
from White Diarrhea after getting it single chick after the first dose. We | chicks strength and vigor — they de- 
Never had little chicks so thrifty. It just | raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks. Never | velop quicker and feather ecarlier,’’ 
seems to give them new life and vigor.’’ before raised more than 100.”’ 


=—Mrs. R. B. Mercer, St. Paul, Kan, —Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Jowa. 


MONEY BACK if Not Satisfied 


Simply send coupon and 50 cents for big, regular size package. Try Walko Remedy on your own o. on . 
baby chicks AT MY RISK. Satisfy youreelt that Walko is all I claim. If, after atrial, you decide pl 


alko has saved hundreds of your baby ch hicks—made you dollars 
for. every penny it cost—you'll thank me for making you this liberal 
PRICES offer. If Walko fails, tell me so, and I'll refund your money. The 
Regular Size Package = SOC 
Economical Large P’k’g. $1.00 


trial wi i) cost you nothing Order direct from this advertise- 
ment. You take norisk because I have advertised this trial! offer - 
for years. Don’t wait until white diarrhea gets one-half to 
two-thirds of your valuable chicks. Surely it’s worth one- 

After April 30, a War Tax of 2¢ 

on 50c and 4c on $1.00 —— 

must be paid by Consumer. 
clude this after April 30 




















—Mr. L. L. Tam, 
Burnett's Creek, cnctena, 





sixth of a cent per chick to prevent this! 
coupon now. D. J. WALKER, President. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. A-23. Waterloo, Iowa 


State... 











RAISED 300 | 


White Wyandotte Chicks 


EVER LOST ONE 


_ x. White Diarrhea ‘ 


There’s scarcely a hatch without some infected chicks. 


Walko Remedy is guar- 
anteed to prevent 
White Diarrhea in 
baby chicks — and to 
stop any curable case 
of White Diarrhea if 
given in time and in 
accordance with direc- 
tions. 
edy ever fails, money 
refunded. 


E | 
WA 


Dept. A-23 Watefioo. la, 
Dear Mr. Walker:—I am enclosing 
oe, April 30 add 2c 


are! Waiko White 
It is understood thet I am to 
alko Remed 

eased, you wil! retarn my money. 
is positively at your risk. 


Sign and mail z Set iineutaietierainnnen ee dicated 


Put (X) in equare for ‘Larger Package: or Free Book. 


Enclosing $1.00 for Economical 
Large Package of Walko Remedy 
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President. 
Graduate 
Reg. Pharmacist. 









Guarantee: 


If Walko Rem- 


D. J. WALKER, President. 


for war tax 
me the big regular size pact+ 
Diarrhea Remedy 4 


8 thorough trial, a 


mea 





R. F.D.. 






Don’t send Walko Rem- 
edy; just send Free Boo 
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A Conditioner 
Not a Wonder Worker 


That is the plain truth we want to get before hog raisers. MoorMan's Hog Powder 
has a big sale on its undoubted merit. We do not claim it is better than any other, 
that it will cure disease or that it will prevent all disease. 


Neither do we or our salesmen want to represent MoorMan'’s Hog Powder as a food 
or a cure-all. What we do claim is this: The hog is a short-lived, quick-maturing 
animal. He must be rushed into pork by heavy feeding. To get results he needs a condi- 
tioner to help him. We believe MoorMan'’s Hog Powder the best conditioner that 
can be made. Results on thousands of hog farms tell the story. 


This tried and proved preparation contains the mild sodas and charcoal that are a great 
aid to digestion during the heavy feeding season, sulphur for purifying the blood, sul- 
phate of iron for building red corpuscles, and bone phosphate for building bone. 


The powder relieves constipation, which is so prevalent among all hogs. It acts as an 
absolute worm preventive. 


MoorMan's Hog Worm Expeller, which is furnished with each shipment, should be 
used to expel any worms that may exist in the animal previous to the use of Moar-Mans 
Hog Powder. This article is safe, and is a sure remover of worms, freeing the 
animal’s system of these destructive and dangerous pests, and putting it in prime order 
to produce the best results from the use of MoorMan’s Hog Powder as a conditioner. 
Whynot try MoorMan's Hog Powder for a feeding test? It has been done on thousands of 
farms and has resulted in greater profit to the feeder and another faithful customer for us. 


We Want You to Know MoorMan’s Service 


MoorMan resident representatives are more than mere salesmen. They are carefully 

selected and trained to serve you in the best possible way‘in connection with any 

MoorMan product. Give our representative in your county a few moments of your 
time when he calls. It will pay you. 





If there is not a MoarMan representative in your locality, write us. Dept. C 


Moorman Mfg. Co., *son=:* Quincy, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Ind. Nashville. osga fo ae Mo. Denver, Colo. 



















MoorMams Hog Powder 
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Fence Stretcher 


rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
hip qt slek and pay the freight. 


| 
: 
against hardest weather conditions. | | without setting ontrn 
PARMERS LUMBER CO. Special Rook Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. post frem JTTTT anent 
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2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








0. (Eug t.) towa Falls, lowa. ries teen, Writs ‘ ag ure fo Oe tent & ae Wire Mill Prices — 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Des! 7 —S 
LU . . ee KITSELMAN BROS. o€Pt.29g MUNCIE, INDIANA 
MILLWORK and genera! ling material at 
25, OR MORE SAVIN Bebb | Ntthews Wire F-) sccannc 
toy ; ‘. n'té poe pepe iying until you have NG j Full gauge wires; full w ht; full length | Matthews Wire 
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AUGUST POST, oan 55, Moulton, lowa 
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Matthews Mig Co., Sec. Bank Bidg., C Cedar Rapids, la. 


. RED ie ean we SHING XL ES ———————_—— 

a ae re Leming’s vesy. PockeT k % | FIR ‘LUMBER, rect from mills to you ANTE D—A Kirk Weeder, one << at will attach 

on pose 1 Uaion St of - nd your bill for our ‘m whe saving prices | wW* oa n Deere Culti 1 preferred. Address 
FLEMING BROS. 211 ison Stock Varta i LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. | J.C REARDON, It. 2, Winnebago, 11 
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Growing Barley Instead of Qajs 

A southwestern Iowa corresponden 
writes: e 

“IT have a farm not far from tha Mi 
souri line, on which I am thin in 
growing barley. What kind woulq ve 
sow? How much would You sow pa» 
acre? When would you sow? 4} Der 
how much does barley yield per aor, 
on the average?” ee 

Indications are that barley wil) ha 
much more extensively 
grain for stock in the futur 
has been in the past. In Iowa, as 
average of the past ten year 
has yielded about 200 pounds re 
grain per acre than oats.*In our corre. 
spondent’s county, in southwectam 
lowa, barley has yielded, as an a 
of the past five years, a “9 
pounds more of grain per acr 
oats It must be remem! i 
that a pound of barley has slight, 
greater feeding value than a _ 4 
oats. However, it is more necessary 
to brind barley than oats. Th Id 
of barley as compared with oats. L0W- 
ever, are possibly somewhat decej 
for the reason that only a small ; 
age of barley is grown in 
what is raised is probably grown 
land which averages rather high 
quality than ordinary oat land p 
has the reputation of not standing aan 
treme drouth and heat in late ji 
and July as well as oats. It is also saiq 
that it will not grow as well on poorly- 
drained land as oats. Nevertheless 
barley is decidedly worth while exper- 
imenting with in all sections of Iowa 
as a partial substitute for oats. There 
are large areas, even in southern Iowa. 
where barley will produce more feed 
per acre than oats. 

The best varieties of barley under 
eorn belt conditions are such six-rowed 
types as the Manchuria and the Oder- 
brucker. The best rate of seeding in 
the corn belt seems to be eight to ten 
vecks per acre. With barley as with 
all spring grains, it is important t 
seed early. As an average of a nun- 
ber of experiments in North and Da- 
kota and Montana, the heaviest yield 
was secured by seeding from April 5th 
to April 20th. Under corn belt condi- 
tions March seeding would doubtless 
be preferable to April seeding if the 
season opened early enough to permit 
March seeding. The practical method 
of seeding barley under corn belt con- 
ditions is the same way as oats on 
disked corn stalk ground. We would 
not ordinarily recommend seeding bar- 
ley on grain stubble, but in cases 
where grain stubble is to be seeded to 
barley, it should have been plowed the 
fall before. 

Those of our readers who are espe- 
cially interested in barley should send 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 968. 
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Methods of Seeding Sorghum 
and Sudan Grass 


For three years at the Nebrask 
station they have seeded sorghum i 
cultivated rows at the rate of five 
pounds per acre, in comparison Wi 
a broadcast seeding of eighty pounds 
and a drilled seeding of eighty pou! 
per acre. As an average of the three 
years, sorghum seeded at the rate 
five pounds per acre in cultiva 
rows yielded 4.1 tons of dry |! 
broadcasted sorghum 4.8 tons of 
hay, and the drilled sorghum 5.9 tons 
of dry hay 

A similar comparison was made wit 








7 
Sudan grass, the Sudan er ied 
in cultivated rows at the rate of five 
pounds per acre yielding 3.7 tons ® 
dry hay, whereas that broad usted 3 
the rate of forty pounds per acre 
vielded 3.6 tons of dry hay nd t 

drilled in at the rate of forty po 


per acre, 4 tons of dry hay 
t the Iowa: statio1 n 





broadcasted with drilled S : 
they have been unabl ) 

very decided differe 

teen pounds per acre o1 5 


broadcasted at the Iowa sta 





of about two bushels 
with the Sudan 
the corn yielding about 
fodder per acre, compared 
for the Sudan grass and & 


the sorghum 
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[FEEDIN G QUESTIONS ] 








Fattening Early Lambs for the 

June Market 
nois correspondent writes: 

a bunch of March lambs 
wish to make as heavy as 
so that I may market them 
pout the middle of June. What ra- 
ild you suggest? I will let 

with their mothers, which 
d pasture, and will give them 
clover hay they want and a 
1d i twice daily of shelled corn 





gor 


and « I also have some bran and 
shorts and can buy oil meal. I can 
crack the corn if necessary.” 

Our correspondent’s plan of market- 
ing his Jambs in June, when they are 
three or four months old, or about old 
enough to wean, should work splendid- 
ly with late February or early March 
jambs. It is necessary, of course, to 
feed very liberally to bring the lambs 
to a weight of fifty-five pounds or bet- 
ter by the middle of June. The sug- 
gested ration of corn, oats, bran and 
clover hay should answer the purpose 
very Dl ely. 


We suggest that our correspondent, 
thru the month of April, try feeding 

is lambs a mixture of about six parts 
of oats, four parts of corn, three parts 
of oil meal and two parts of bran. At 
first the lambs may only eat about a 
tenth of a pound of grain daily, but 
their appetites will gradually grow un- 
til in May they will be eating one-half 
pound, and in late May or early June 
three-quarters to a pound. In May we 
would increase the proportion of corn 
and decrease the oats, feeding a mix- 
ture of about six parts of corn, four 
parts of oats and three parts of oil 
meal. 

If the lambs are on good pasture or 
have access to good quality of clover 
or alfalfa hay, they may not eat quite 
a pound per head daily of grain by the 
last of May. At the Illinois station, 
they were able to carry some grade 
Shropshire lambs along to a weight of 
sixty-three pounds in June on rye, al- 
falfa and rape pasture, and not feed 
over half a pound of grain daily. Ordi- 
narily, however, it will be necessary to 
feed more nearly three-quarters of a 
pound of grain in order to get the 
lambs in first-class condition for the 
June market. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
erack corn for lambs, but since our cor- 
respondent can do it without much 
extra bother, we advise him to do so. 


Doubtful About a Silo 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Many people in this locality are 
rather doubtful as to whether a silo is 
&@ paying investment for the fattening 


of cattle for market. Some claim that 
silage not as effective as people 
thought it would be, and that gains on 
silage-fed cattle are just as expensive 


as gains on cattle fed in the old-fash- 
ioned way, and that silage cattle do 
hot sell as well on the market. Can 


you tell me if it has been definitely 
proved that the silo is a paying propo- 
sition in the feeding of cattle for the 
market?” 

The chief objection to a silo, as we 
see it, is that it rather definitely com- 
mits a man to the cattle business. 
Some men make the mistake of build- 


los when they are not at all sure 
hey wish to stay by the cattle 
ear after year. 
are some sections on the edge 
n belt where hay and pasture 
tively cheap, where a silo may 
) decidedly worth while. But 
the central part of the corn belt we 





regard silo as almost essential to 
- economical raising and fattening 
“ Deel cattle. We believe that the silo 
'S Just as good if not a better invest- 
i for the beef man than for the 
lairyman 

At the Indiana station they have 
;aperimented for eight or ten years 
ti comparing silage-fed cattle with cat- 
© fed in the old-fashioned way. To 
m duce a hundred pounds of gain the 
- (fashioned way, the cattle required 
ie ry is of corn, 118 pounds of cot- 
say ed m eal and 493 pounds of clover 
~ a, © silage-fed cattle required for 


d pounds of gain 557 pounds 





of corn, 119 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
134 pounds of clover hay and 1,165 
pounds of corn silage. The cattle fed 
in the old-fashioned way gained 2.42 
pounds daily, as compared with 2.38 
pounds for the silage-fed cattle. Each 
ton of corn silage in these eight years 
of Indiana experimenting had a feed- 
ing value equivalent to nine bushels of 
corn. This is even better results than 
the dairymen have been able to secure 
with silage as a feed for milk cows. If 
each ton of silage has a feeding value 
equivalent to nine bushels of corn, it 
is a decidedly profitable crop to grow. 
The cost of producing a ton of silage 
is not over six bushels of corn. 

During the past three or four years 
there have been a number of experi- 
ments at the Iowa, Missouri-and Penn- 
sylvania stations with a heavy silage 
and a light grain ration, the typical 
daily ration being about 45 pounds of 
silage, two or three pounds of hay, two 
or three pounds of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, and just a little corn. With 
such a ration, the experiment stations 
have been able to secure average daily 
gains of around 2.3 pounds. In many 
cases steers fed in this way have not 
seemed to be quite so fat as steers 
fed on the old-fashioned heavy corn 
ration, but in other cases packer buy- 
ers have actually valued such steers 
just as high as steers finished on a 
heavy corn ration. Of course packer 
buyers will aim to cut the price on 
steers which they know have been 
getting a heavy ration of silage, but 
if they don’t know about it and are 
unable to guess the truth by looking 
at the droppings, they will in some 
cases pay even more for steers fed a 
heavy ration of silage than for steers 
fed the old-fashioned heavy corn ra- 
tion. At any rate this has been the 
experience of the experiment people at 
Ames. 





Driving Horse Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What should I feed my standard- 
bred mare, which is driven about twen- 
ty miles twice a week? I have corn, 
timothy and red-top hay, and plenty of 


pasture. Would it pay to buy bran at 
$2.50 per cwt.? Would it pay to buy 
oats?” 


Our correspondent does not mention 
the local prices on corn and oats, but 
we presume that in his section as else- 
where oats this year are selling for 
less than half as much per bushel as 
corn. Under such conditions, we cer- 
tainly would depend very largely on 
oats as a grain feed for horses. Before 
the war, oats often sold for two-thirds 
as much per bushel as corn, and under 
such conditions we were rather skep- 
tical about feeding oats in as large 
quantities as was the habit of many 
farmers. But now that oats are selling 
for less than half as much per bushel 
as corn, they are just about the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory grain feed 
for horses on the market. It might be 
all right in addition to feed a little 
bran, but with bran at $2.50 per ecwt., 
we would be very much inclined to de- 
pend altogether on oats. In the case 
of draft horsesat hard work, we would 
feed considerable corn in connection 
with the oats, but for a driving horse 
it is pretty hard to beat, under present 
price conditions, a ration of oats and 
timothy hay. 





Barley Versus Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How is barley at a dollar per bush- 
el compared with corn at $1.60 as hog 
feed? How should it be fed? I could 
either grind it or put it in a self-feeder 
without grinding.” 

We roughly estimate that unground 
barley at a dollar per bushel is about 
equivalent to corn at $1.40 for cattle. 
However, barley may possibly ‘how up 
just a little more favorably in relation 
to corn. 

Some of our readers claim that they 
have fed whole barley successfully to 


their hogs. It is almost a universal ex- 
perience, however, that it pays to 
grind. 


The composition of barley 8 very 
similar to that of corn, and it is just 
about as necessary to feed tankage 
with cne as with the other. 





ACME WORM BOUNCER 


The guaranteed worm expeller, conditioner and tonic, 
will positively expel the Free Intestinal Worms in 
Hogs, Horses and Sheep, prevent constipation and 
90% of Hog Disease. Fight worms daily with Acme 
Worm Bouncer, the only remedy fed successfully in 
Self Feeders furnished Free. No drenching; no starv- 
ing; they eat as the system a. Forty hogs eat 
one pound perday. Cost only 6’%c per month per hog. 








This FEEDER FREE | jouaranteeAcme 
Worm Bouncer 
te expel the free Geo. H. Sim son, Sole, Owner 
intestinal worms and Maker of The A “a 





in hogs, horses and sheep or no pay. 
Made on the Farm—Made by a Farmer 


During the years Acme Worm Bouncer has 
been sold, I do not know of a single user who lost his 
hogs with Cholera, who fed Acme Worm Bouncer 
for thirty days and continued to feedit. 





— = 
No chore, no mixing — they feed 
themselves ACME WORM BOUNCER. 


I furnish this feeder Free, so 
you may feed Acme Worm Bouncer 
economically, successfully without labor 
or loss. 1 bs. feeds 50 hogs four 
months. _— 





ae penn, ays - eee 4 Growth Costs $5.07 Per Hundred 

writes y 

WORM BOUNCER expelled ve a poe ny pot ptiee =| 

warms sremt ne hogs 6 to 8 them on ACME Pie M MEAL. They weighed 

Be es long oo nee & great 168 Ibs. Twenty-four days later they weighed 
provement in my hogs.” ap Re. n ot sede. eetag toe ae time 
Edw. Johnson, Carthage, I11., Not one was fed. : j 


writes ee 2: “ACME 

WORM UN NCER is all right. 
My hp saad a lot of worms. 
Hereafter I am going to com- 
mence with the pigs and prevent 
the worms. 


The 100Ibs. of ACME PIG MEAL cost 
#4.84, delivered here at ton rate, bei the 
cost of 90 Ibs. of growth and gain. Duplicate 
my order.” 

OTHER ORDERS FOR A FOR ACME PIG MEAL 
G. H. Mackie, Raymond, Miss. 
Acme Calf Meal E. R. Gonder, Rippey, Iowa... 
W. H. Hickline, Statesboro, G 
Equal to Milk. Protein 274% BSpeliman & Co., Lincoln, ml 


A \ 4 ; Wm. Marsaw, Dysart, lowa.............-.0sc00- 
complete ration wit a a 
milk aE 10 days of age. ne 3% You cannot afford tofeed worms which breed 


more protein than any other. Sold for The cholera when ACME WORM BOUNCER prevents 
per un ess. 100 Ibs. feeds acalf | those conditions for 6c per month. 
8 weeks. 100 Ibs. $5.10; 500-Ib. lots, 
$4.75 per hundred. s+ | WANTED: Men to ) sell 1 THE ACME LINE. 
Sales are large—a paying business. 


Acme Pig 














60-Day Guarantee Feed. SEND THIS COUPON 





Equal to Milk. Portein 284% Acme Manufacturing Company, Dept. No. M-4. 
Isa ulland complete ration, noth- Makers of Acme Worm Bouncer, Acme Pig Meal. 
tan gies isfed with it. You know how pigs Acme Calf Meal. 
do fed_milk—that is how pigs do fed Wwaeeten, iltneta. 
» equal to milk. Start Gentlemen: Ship me 150 Ibs. of Acme Worm Bouneer 
Gian the pigs willeat,it so takes the place with one Self Feeder FREE: Price $14.00. I will pay the 
+ freight. If Acme Worm Bouncer fails to do what you 
of milk they will wean themselves at 8 
claim for it within 60 days from date of shipment, 
weeks of age, prevents runts, setbacks, will send you a certified statement which will cancel 
and retains the baby pi sig et. 15 pounds your charge for what I have fed. The balance I will re 
— 15 gallons “sms * enough turn to your order. Otherwise I will pay for it 90 das 


- ron pig 30 days +4 Te, or 2c per from date of shipment. 


es 1 ER ano hghe . of cote e bal- 
pe and comple ration at }4 the cost 
olen other. P as Cos Ne WES cine vickedan Dethensds deineddqetncsdubeuavens eee 
500-Ib. lots......... $4. cwt. 
1000-Ib. lots.......... 4.70 and cwt. DOWD... .ccecevccers teeeneceees State... cccecccccerccees 
°000-Ib. lots.......... 4.65 per cwt. 
Terms: Thirty Days Re NI accel vccncasbsndecicicccacecdocceseeeut 








Send for Free Books 














‘““‘MAKE ’EM GROW FAST!” 
With Semi-Solid Buttermilk—ALL YOU WANT! 


Just When You Want It! 
BEST HOG FEED ON EARTH! 


SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is pure creamery buttermilk with 

€ nothing added—nothing taken away but the water. Not Modified 
gp by the addition of Sulphuric Acid or any other preservative. Its 
own natural Lactic Acid keeps it fresh. 


Feed Your Hogs and Poultry Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF IT! 


It keeps them healthy and gets them to market earlier. 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk is a safe feed—sterilized and pasteurized. 
Why use a substitute or a Modified Buttermilk? Use Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk—it’s pure and unadulterated. 


Our Semi-Solid Buttermilk is the only buttermilk on the mar- 
ket that you can drink yourself or use to make batter-cakes for 
your table. 

Used by the packers and other large feeders in Car Lots. 


A 500-Ib. barrel is equal to 1.000 gallons of buttermilk. 
ORDER TODAY! 
Shipped Direct From Factories in Nine Different States 







SEMI-SOL/p * 
dy ZONOENSER re 











| Consolidated Products Co., Dept. W, Lincoln, Nebraska 
joan A Necessity for Every Modern F 
Saving acessity for Every Modern Farm 
Time Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, time 
Ss . wasting task of ‘shoveling grain next fall. Install a 
aving grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 


time of the year when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is money saved—money earned. 
Included in our complete line of farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 


When buying an elevator for any 
farra work you can’t beat an Otta- 
wa. We manufacture the largest 
and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar- 
ket. Ii in the market, write for our 
full description catalog, Dept. M. 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 
Ottawa, Iilinois Council Biuffs, lowa. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[ HEARTS 
| »° HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address ali inqvir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Testing Seed 

A part of the purposes of the Land 
Service Committee is to urge women 
to take up the testing of seed so that 
the average yield per acre may be in- 
creased. Women of the middle-west 
have long been testing seed corn, but 
most of us have been careless about 
testing garden seed. We have piant- 
ed our vegetables and flowers, waited 
for them to come up, and been dis- 
appointed with a poor stand when we 
might have known, thru testing, what 
we could expect. This year there is a 
shortage of good seed. Home garden- 
ers will be well repaid by testing their 
seed. Seed which is two years old 
may show good germination. 

To test seeds, plant twenty-five to 
fifty seeds of the variety between two 
moist blotters, or cloth between two 
plates. Germination should take place 
within from two to eight days, and 
the number of seedlings will show the 
percentage of germination. The stan- 























dard adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for seed 
germination is as follows: Celery, 
parsley, salsify, egg-plant, parsnips, 
should produce 60 to 80 per cent; 
asparagus, okra, spinach, carrots, 
onions, cauliflower, peppers, should 


produce 80 to 85 per cent; sweet corn, 
lettuce, squash, cress, melons, toma 
toes, cucumbers, pumpkins, should 
produce 85 to 90 per cent; beans, mus- 
tard, turnips, cabbage, radishes should 
produce 90 to 95 per cent. 

For starting flower and vegetable 
seeds in the house use a shallow box, 
such as the florist’s “flats”. Put one 
inch of gravel or cinders in the bottom 
for drainage, and fill to the top with 
good soil. Plant eight or ten seeds to 
the inch, keep the soil damp, and set 
the box in the window. When the 
plants are an inch high, transplant 
them to other seed boxes, placing 
them two inches apart. Fine seeds 
like lobelia, germinate better in the 
saucers of clay flower pots. These 
are porous, and when set in water ad- 
mit enough moisture to keep the seeds 
growing without watering. 

In transplanting cucumbers and 
melons, use a bottomless band of stiff 
paper filled with soil, 


Spending Time 

A busy housekeeper sat up till mid- 
night mending the family clothes. She 
painstakingly put tiny stitches into the 
half-worn garments, covered yawning 
holes with neat darning, patched. over- 
alls which had scarcely strength to 
hold the patch. The articles neatly 
folded, she crept into bed, and got up 
next morning with a headache which 
kept her weakly inefficient all day. 


This lady is not a wise spender of 
time. Most of us need to budget our 
time as we budget our money. The 
only way to make time is to save it by 


careful balancing of what is and what 
is not worth the time spent on it 
Nowadays no help is to be had in most 
places under twenty-five cents an hour 
If the very conservative housekeeper 
wants to put her time as low as ten 
cents an hour, she may use this as a 
standard of values. Is the article to 
be patched made of material which is 
good enough to warrant putting work 
on it? Could we afford to buy it at 
the price of the work? Would not time 
put in on something else bring us in 
more? 

Sometimes women buy ready-mades 
of the flimsiest material, disregarding 
the fact that the cost of making is 
practically the same; flimsy material 
will not last. No matter if the article 
is cheap, in the long run it comes too 
high to buy. 

Most of the sewing machine compa- 
nies will teach darning and patching 
on the machine. Even a busy woman 
can afford the time to learn rather 
than put hand work where machine 
work will do, and do quickly. 

In making work dresses at home, it 
Lis a good plan to have the under-arm 











pieces and the adjacent parts of the 
front made of two thicknesses of goods 
—then as the outside wears thru, the 
edges can be hemmed down or taken 
into the seam. 

Short gowns may be lengthened by 
an extension hem, covering the seam 
with feather stitching or any embroid- 
ery stitch. Fortunately, embroidery 
has been in high favor thru this period 
of making clothes over and making 
clothes “do.” 

Two-color and two-material dresses 
are still in style. The dye which 
makes a dress its original color is 
bringing joy to many a girl with a 
small income. Different mediums are 
used for dyeing. There are the regu- 
lar dyes, the soaps which are used as 
usual but which contain a dye that 
colors the article while washing, the 
colered crepe paper that freshens and 
coolrs. Hair ribbons are like new to 
the children when freshly dyed. Little 
girls love to dabble in the dyes them- 
selves, and, jncidentally, they learn 
something. 

Sometimes the shade of brown stock- 
ings to match shoes is hard to get. One 
who understands how to dye can buy 
white stockings and dye them the ex- 
act shade. If the directions are fol- 
lowed exactly, there is no difficulty; 
we can't dye by judgment solely. 
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Before starting to work on a gar- 
ment, it is well to estimate how much 
time it will take to repair it, and what 
it will be worth when repaired. 





Yellow Ochre for Coloring 
Curtains 

Yellow ochre, as our readers know, 
is a fine, yellow pigment used as a 
coloring. If housekeepers have never 
tried using this pigment for coloring 
curtains a creamy yellow, we recom- 
mend that they give it a trial. Ten 
cents’ worth will color all the curtains 
in the house. Wash the curtains as 
usual, and put the ochre in the rinse 
water. First dissolve it in cold water, 
as you would dissolve corn starch. 
Strain this solution thru a coarse 
cheesecloth. When the right cobor, 
stir well, and keep stirred while rins- 
ing the curtains. Do not let them lie 
in the water, but with one hand keep 
the water stirred, and with the other 
dip the curtain up and down till of the 
right color. Rinse only one at a time. 

If the men or small boys of the fam- 
ily are wearing khaki overalls, color 
them also with the ochre. Keep dip- 
ping them up and down. 





Bed-spreads for a yellow room cot. 
ton goods of any kind, can be made a 
lovely tint by this inexpensive me. 
dium. A house looks much better, to 
our mind, with creamy yellow curtains 
than with the harsh lines that white 
curtains sometimes give. Especially 
is this true in a room where the wai 
paper and ceiling are not quite f: es) 





The Two-Year Suit 


One thing the automobile has done 
for women is that it has made a cos. 
tume suitable for driving the fashion 
The long auto coat, the close-j tting 
hat, the veil to protect from wind ang 
sun, are as suitable for the woman 
who drives to town on the seat of the 
spring wagon as for the woman who 
rolls along in her limousine. 

Most of us want a suit to last two 
years. The suit of quiet color and con- 
servative cut will be as good the sac. 
ond as the first year. It is the ex. 
tremes of each season that quickly go 
out of style and are conspicuous when 
worn a second year. Dark blue tri- 
cotine is apparently the standard ma- 
terial this year for the two-season suit 





If cut along conservative lines, it wil! 
be equally good this year or next 
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Gulbransen Trade Mark 


HILDREN love the music of 
the Gulbransen. It will keep 
them quiet for hours, or give 
them the time of their sweet 
young lives. 

All this without any special ef- 
fort on your part. Your favorite 
music will appeal tothem. Your 
taste becomes their taste. They 
are educated—painlessly—to ap- 
preciate good music. 

To entertain little tots here are 
some Mother Goose rhymes put 
to music; the words on the roll: 

Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son 


Sing a Song of Six Pense 
Little Bo Peep 





NATIONALLY PRICED 
Four Models 


White House Mode! e600 
Country Seat Model 535 
Town House Mode! 485 
Suburban Model . 450 
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War Tax Pald. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
Mary Had a Little Lamb 
The Story Book Ball 


AlsoGame Song Rolls such as these: 


London Bridge 

Round the Mulberry Bush 
The Farmer in the Dell 
The Monkey Man 


For children learning to play by hand 


there is a course of thirty-six Study Rolls. 
The child learns faster because the roll is 


always at hand to "play it like teacher does." 
Duet Rolls play one part, the other to be 
played by hand. The easy key touch of the 
Gulbransen is a great help to little hands. 


An understanding of finer music—by 
young or old—can be gained through 
Historical Rolls and Story Rolls. A de- 


scription of the composer's idea appears on 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 





The Gulbransen Entertains and Educates 


the roll like the words of a song. A few 
Cavalleria Rasticana Narcissus 
Evening Star, from Tanhauser Rustle of Spring 


Favorite Strains from Faust Merry Wives of Winds 

The Gulbransen dealer has these rolls for 
you to try. Play them on the Gulbransen 
yourself at his store. Let the children play 
to show how easy the pedals work. No 
effort at all. A creeping baby once played 
the Gulbransen, as shown in the picture at 
the left, and gave us the idea for our trade 


mark. 

The Gulbransen is the ideal player for 
the home with children. Easy to play, easy 
keyboard touch—and playing it won't hurt 
it. It can even stand abuse. 

Our dealer shows the Baby at the Pedals 
in his window and newspaper advertising. 
If you do not know him, write us for his 
address and our catalog. } 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO 
800 No. Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


ULBRANSEN 


Player-Piano 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
sons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
lly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
\ i by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














The Holy Spirit 


N s on the Sabbath School Lesson 
yr April 27, 1919. John, 16:7-15; Acts, 
s. Printed, Acts, 2:1-8, 14-18.) 


i when the day of Pentecost was 


m me, they were all together in 
on¢ ce. (2) And suddenly there 
cal rom heaven a sound as of the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled 


house where they were sitting. 

i there appeared unto them 
t s parting asunder, like as of 
fire: and it sat upon each one of them. 
{ And they were all filled with the 
} Ghost, and began to speak with 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
Now there were dwelling 





ntter ce. 


at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from 
every nation under heaven. (6) And 
when this sound was heard, the multi- 
tude came together, and were con- 
founded because that every man heard 
them speaking in his own language. 
(7) And they were all amazed and 
marveled, saying, Behold, are not all 
these that speak Galileans? (8) And 
how hear we, every man in our own 
language where we were born? 

“And they were all amazed, and 
ere perplexed, saying one to another, 
What meaneth this? (13) But others 
n ig said, They are filled with new 
wine. (14) But Peter, standing up with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
spake forth unto them, saying, Ye men 


* Judea, and all ye that dwell in Jeru- 
alem. be this known urto you, and 


t 
give ear 


unto my words. (15) For 
these men are not drunken, as ye sup- 
pose; seeing it is but the third hour 
of the day; (16) But this is that which 


been spoken thru the prophet 


And it shall be in the last 
days, saith God, 
I will pour forth of my Spirit upon 
all flesh; 
And your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, 


And your young men shall see 
visions, 
And your old men shall dream 
dreams. 
Yea, and on my servants and on 
y handmaidens in those days 
Will | pour forth of my Spirit; and 


ey shall prophesy.” 


In that last talk of Christ with His 
disciples, after they had partaken of 
that last passover together before He 
entered Gethsemane, He had told them 
tt have real communion with Him 
and th the Father, they must love 
on ther as He had loved them, 
Keeping His commandments. He has 
intimated that such communion is im- 
possible without the Holy Spirit or 
Comforter, and in John, 16, explains 
ns letail as they are able to grasp 
at this time the mission of the Com- 
orter. He was now to go away, and 
1¢ Father would send them another 
forter, another source of help, 
neth and consolation, who should 
Se with them not for three years only, 
but would abide with them and with 
ai’ Oehevers as a permanent heritage 
‘nd source of vital power in the Chris- 
ch thru all ages. He explains 
that it is not only necessary, 
pedient for Him to go, and that 
hey | have more power and conso- 
t at the Holy Spirit, when He 
will convict the world of sin, 
usness and of judgment; that 
8 enlightening influence they 
nderstand all that Christ had 
them, and He would show them 
hes that were to come. In the fif- 
verse, He gives the strongest 
Statement of the Trinity: the 
' Father and Son, and the Holy 
me Ss the interpreter of the reve- 
n of the Father thru the Son. 
ng the last words of Jesus after 
irrection were those charging 
“fla ) wait for the promise of the 
ind to tarry at Jerusalem until 
ere endued with power from on 
;\ They knew that their ascended 


Lord would 


i keep His word, and that 





they soon would receive the Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit. 

There had been strife among them 
before; now there was none. They were 
now with one accord in one place, not in 
the temple but in their own room, 
probably in the upper chamber occu- 
pied during the passover evening. 

The number of the disciples has been 
increased by this time to one hundred 
and twenty, probably including the wo- 
men as well as the men (Acts, 1:14). 
With much confidence in the future 
and their work, they proceeded to se- 
lect by lot one to take the place of Ju- 
das. When the day of Pentecost was 
come, which would be the fist day of 
the week, and fifty days after the pass- 
over, they were all gathered together 
for prayer and supplication for the 
promised power from on high. 

Suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, similar to that made by the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and filling 
the house. Then appeared upon each of 
them tongues as of fire, or similar in 
appearance to fire, and (note the sin- 
gular number) “it sat upon each of 
them”; one, yet distributed or divided 
to each. 

These people were Jews, well 
versed in the Scriptures, and this su- 
pernatural appearance would have a 
meaning to themto which the Gentile 
would be an utter stranger. They were 
praying and expecting a _ revelation 
from heaven. How could this revela- 
tion be intelligently made except as 
similar revelations had been made, to 
their fathers of old? The sound of 
marching in the tops of the mulberry 
trees, and the mighty wind which Eli- 
jah heard on the Mount of Horeb, were 
to them the natural manifestations of 
Him who makes the clouds His chari- 
ots, and who walketh on the wings of 
the wind. Most significant, however, to 
the devout Jew was the appearance on 
each of them of a tongue as of fire. 
From the fall of Adam, fire, or the ap- 
pearance of fire, had been the visible 
symbol of the manifestation of the Al- 
mighty. The cherubim with the flam- 
ing sword kept the way of the tree of 


life. The flaming lamp denoted the | 


acceptance of the offering of Abraham. 
In the bush burning with fire and not 
consumed, God revealed Himself to 
Moses. The pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night guided the 
children of Israel in all their wander- 
ings. The “glory” of the Lord appear- 
ing between the golden cherubim de- 
noted the acceptance of the sacrifice 
in the tabernacle. The “glory” of the 
Lord filled the temple at its dedication. 


—— 








In that same temple, to the youthful | 


Isaiah was revealed the visible pres- 
ence of the Lord. The same bright 
cloud appeared to Ezekiel at the river 
Chebar, and when he received revela- 
tions from on high. The same pres- 
ence descended on Jesus as a dove at 
His baptism. The same cloud over- 
spread Jesus, Moses and Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. It was a 
symbol of the presence of Jesus which 
appeared to Paul on his way to Damas- 
cus, and to John in Patmos. This was 
the Shekinah or visible symbol of the 
presence of the Divinity. 

The especial significance of the 
present manifestation is this, that it 
appeared not in the temple, as in the 
days of Solomon, but in the room 
where the disciples met to pray for the 
power from on high, and that it sat 


not upon John alone, but upon each of | 


the one hundred and twenty disciples, 





thus making the body of each disciple | 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. No wonder | 


that when the report spread thru Jeru- 
salem that the visible symbol of the 
Almighty, that had never yet appeared 
in Herod’s temple, was present in the 
disciples’ meeting, devout men— seri- 
ous, sober-minded men, seeking for 
truth—who had come to Jerusalem 
from all sections of the Roman empire, 
should rush to the scene. 

We all know from experience how 
thoroly we are stimulated mentally and 
spiritually by the presence and conver- 
sation and discourse of men of great 
intellect and purity of life; how clear 














The aood provider— 


FATHER KNOWS what will keep peace 

= in the family—and health too! Sunshine 

Nt Krispy Crackers are pure wheat in its most 

aN tempting form. Crisp, delicious, freshly baked 

=> crackers that taste better and keep fresh 

FEO longer. Keep a BIG family-size package in 
easy reach—always. 
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Joose-Wites Biscurr (omPpany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 





























Not So Bad this Month 


_ “Now, that’s better! It’s the first time the expense figures haven’t 
given mea horrid feeling. 
“Why didn’t I know sooner about Jell-O and some of the other 
money-savers ?” 
It doesn’t matter whether you live in the city or country, whether 
you keep an account book or not, 


JELLO 


will help you out, for it is cheap as to cost and it can be made up into 
more different kinds of good things to eat than anything else. 

Every woman who wants to know how Jell-O can help her out will 
find the information she desires in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent 
free to all who send name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six — fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Cherry, and is sold two packages for 25 cents 
by all grocers and dealers. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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our ide become, and how freely we i 


3s ourselves under these cir- 
until we are astonished a 
What was dark to 
quite 


can expre: 
cumsiaiices, 
our ow! oquence 
our comprehension now becomes 


clear, and lips that were mute or stam- 
mering before become eloquent in 
speer We feel a gale on our spirits, 
which lifts us above our usual plane 
of theught and action. 


What else, therefore, should be ex- 
pected than that this visible proof of 
the presence of God thru His chosen 
symbol should give these believers the 
power of expression which they never 


suspecied before, and that in the ecsta- 
cy of the moment they should have 
‘powers of speech for the time being 


that seemed miraculous, and was so in 
fact, and that they should be able, in 
this exalted state, to render them- 
selves telligible to the strangers from 
foreign lands? Temporary this gift evi- 
dently was, as we hear of it no more 
except in Corinth, when the gift of 
tongues was placed by Paul far below 
the less showy, but more solid and bet- 
ter grace of charity and love. That to 
the disciples some special exaltation 
should follow the spiritual gift and 
Zraces of the power from on high, and 
the special uplifting by the Holy Spirit, 
fis mo natural. Even in the line of 
what is manifestly supernatural, there 
isa natural order of working. 

Thus began that spiritual manifesta- 
tion which has made modern civiliza- 
ttion possible. For, cavil as men please 
at the supernatural manifestations in 
connection with the life of Jesus and 
the inauguration of His kingdom on 
earth, it is this alone which has laid 
the foundation of what we now call 
civilization, and which is destined to 
continue, sometimes slowly, on account 
of man’s imperfections and shortcom- 
fines, and at other times more rapidly, 
when men lend themselves to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, until all ends 
of the earth shall know the salvation of 
the Lord, and Christian civilization 
shall be unfolded more and more in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the 
Master, who by His spirit endued the 
disciples with power from on high. 

It may be asked why we donot have 
now, in times of revival, similar mani- 
festations of the Divine Presence, “the 
sound as of the rushing of a mighty 
wnid,” the appearance of the Sheki- 
mah, or the visible presence of the 
Divine resting upon each Christian as 
a symbol that he is filled with the Holy 


Spirit. The poetg ed is that we are not 
Jews; and if the Jews now were to as- 


semble and pray for this manifestation 
of the Divine, it would not come, be- 
cause the Jew, speaking generally, has 
Jost his faith in the miraculous, or in 
the manifestations of the Divine which 
accompanied His presence from Moses 
down to the time of the captivity 

But, leaving out the supernatural, 
practically the same manifestations oc- 
cur wherever and whenever there is a 
ival of religion. When men 
things of the world, ex- 
their own hearts, put 
the spirit of avarice 
prejudices and ani- 


genuine re 
lay aside the 
amine carefully 
away from them 


and greed, their 


mosities toward others, and seek the 
presence of the Spirit, He comes, and 
they are able to speak to each other 


and to others on subjects that relate 
to their personal salvation, where be- 
forehand they were silent or spoke 


with a faltering tongue. They then be- 
zin to understand each other as they 
mever did before. There is a great in- 
crease of spiritual power. A man can 
talk to the stranger whom he meets in 
the way of business or social inter- 
course things that relate to the 
welfare of the things which he 
would nct have dared to discuss before 
The point of view in life is totally 
changed, and men who were given to 
worldliness devote themselves after- 
wards to the work of building up the 
kingdom of God 

This is true of any genuine revival, 
and in degree proportionate to its gen- 
uineness and the sincerity of the men 
who seek to be filled with the Spirit 
For the outpouring of the Spirit is not, 
as many believe, limited to the day of 
Pentecost. This power from on high is 
the perpetual heritage of the Christian 
people; and we should pray, not that 
the Spirit be poured out from on high 
-—for this was done once for all—but 
that our minds and hearts be receptive 
to the influence of the Spirit, that we 
can work with Him and thru Him, and 
thus obtain a deeper insight 
itual things, and thus be better quali- 
fied for service. 

Everything that is genuine in this 
world has its counterfeits; and, unfor- 


about 


soul 
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tunately, we sometimes have so-called 
revivals of religion which are mainly, 
if not altogether, mere earthly mani- 
festations. it is possible for men to be 
worked up by appeals to the emotions, 
by the emotions of the masses, and by 
influences that are really hypnotic, un- 
til the counterfeit is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the real. But persons 
who are converted, so called, under 
these circumstances, seldom continue 
in the service of the Master. The most 
effective revivals are as a rule those 
in which appeal is made mainly to the 
intellect and the reason, where men are 
brought to see that they are sinners 
before God, where the preaching of the 
pulpit is concerning righteousness, 
temperance, and the judgment to come, 
when Christians are»brought to see 
their shortcomings, the comparative 
emptiness of their lives, and their in- 
efficiency for service. This is true not 


only of Christian nations. but even 
more remarkable in heathen lands, in 
efforts in the missionary field, where 


the willingness of men to confess the 
Christ must be held in check for a 
time, until they have a clearer and 
more comprehensive view as to the 
real mission and work of Christ. Bear 
in mind that the Spirit, once poured 
out, is the perpetual heritage of the 
Christian; that our prayer should be 
that our hearts may be receptive to His 
influence, and that we may use this 
power for the conversion of sinners 
and the upbuilding of the kingdom 


Wart, one of the most dangerous dis- 
eases of potatoes, has gained a foot- 
hold in a limited district in Pennsyl- 
vania. srought from Europe in 1912, 
it has done great damage in the region 
where it now exists. It manifests it- 
self by warty growths on the under- 
ground portions of the plant. Potato 
growers and buyers are advised to 
keep on the watch for it. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to at per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or age. Write plainly 
and be sure and sien your name address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPakTMENT OF 
WaLiaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 


} 
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Kimono Waist, 
Sizes 36, 38 10, 42 nd 44 





No. 8820—Ladies’ with 


Overbdlouse— " 
inches bust measure 


No. 883%5—Girls’ Gui mpe- With round or 


V-neck; two styels of collars and sleeves 
in two lengths. 

No. 884t—Stout Ladies’ Five-Pie Ss t 

Gathered at back Sizes, 32, 34 s 
10 and 42 inches waist measure. 

No. &8387—Ch'li’s Coat Wit box-plaits 
at front and gathered to yokes. Sizes, 2, 

é, 8 and 1) veara 

No. &816—-Ladies’ Dress—W ith two-piece 


stra’enht k'rt Sizes 35 s. ) and 42 


hes, bust measure 
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Make Your Home More 
Healthful, Cheerful 


—and attractive by the use of 
Minnesota Interior Paints. The 


toxic fumes of paint kill germs. 
Walls and ceilings painted with Minnesota 
Flat Interior Paint are more sanitary than 
papered walls—can be washed frequently 
—no germs, dampness or musty odors. Soft 
“velvet” finish and pleasing neutral tones 


that are easy on the eyes and make for cheer- 
fulness and health. 


Minnesota Paints 


—also include Floor Paint that stands the racket— 
makes floors sanitary, easy to clean and long-lasting; 


—Lumolite, the wonderful combination 
varnish for re-new-ing furniture, 
etc.,—stands every test; 


stain and 
woodwork, floors, 


—Gloss Interior Paint, Oil Wood Stains, Grainatone 
(for reproducing natural wood effects) in fact, 





“‘A special paint for every paintable surface.”’ 
Inside or outside the home. 








The Minnesota trademark, as shown herewith, is 
your assurance of paint quality. See that it is on 
every can you buy. 








Write for our valuable free book of painting in- 
formation and the name of the dealer near you who 
sells Minnesota Paints. 








Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA OIL MEAL, the by-product of our Lin- 
seed Oil plant, makes an excellent stock food for dairy 
cattle. Write for valuable booklet on stock feeding. 

















How do you judge a farm ghee 
B* the strength or design of the several parts? The 

Worthington Type “W’” invites most critical study 
from intake to exhaust. 


By performance? Thousands of users—probably some 
of your neighbors—will tell you Worthington Type 
“ ” 3 ° 

W” is dependable — easy to start, simple to operate. 
Write for free bulletin S —it describes not only our Type “W” 
Engines, but also Battery Lighting Plants, New Holland Feed 
Mills and other farm accessories, 

Worthington Type “W” Raginws are made in several 


sizes. Notethe easy steps by which they advance— 
always one that just fits; 1% h.p., 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 15. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 

MACHINERY CORPORATION 

301 Holthoff Place Cudahy, Wis- 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby Gtribating < centers 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New Yo 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


rhis department is for beginners. We talk here 
out the simple th of farming; about the soil 
-itwas made; how plants grow init; about 
nimals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
they eat thetr feed and grow. We want to study 
se things and Many more, and any time any- 
,ote to ask @ Question, or doesn’t understand, 
ro tell us something which he has noticed, 
will write us. 

































Rhythm 


school 
hythm., 
» and down when she was try- 
teach to sing, and 

Wi the rhythm!” We all thought 

“Watch the ribbons,” but we 

what the ribbon had to 

singing. 

Rhythm is the beat, beat, beat of 
which makes you want to keep 
th it. This regular beat, beat, 
found elsewhere than in music. 

ut r finger on your pulse, and feel 

thm of your heart. When you 
ting still, it is generally about 

e, say seventy-five beats every 

Note how in your breathing 
you e a regular rhythm of perhaps 
breaths per minute when you 
are sitting still. 

E vwhere in nature you find the 
eguiar beat, beat of rhythm. There 

rhythm of the sunset every 
ty-four hours. Every day for thou- 
is of vears the earth has whirled 

id the sun in such a way as to 

hythmical beats of day and 

And there is also the rhythm 

easons. Every April we have 

we have 


talk 
her 


to 


wave 


used 
would 


teacher 
She 


us say: 


, 


see 











spring weather; every July 
warm weather. The winter we have 
just come thru was one of the warm- 
est in history. But at that it was cold 
enough, so that it was decidedly win- 
ter and not spring or summer. The 
rhythm of the seasons, with some 
slight variations, has been beating 
away for thousands of years. 

In this section of the country, the 
winter months generally are rather 
dry. The heaviest rainfall of the year 


is thru May, June and early July. But 
while this is the general rule, there 
are plenty of exceptions, and the rain- 
fall rhythm is one of the most uncer- 
tain of the weather rhythms. 

People have tried to figure it out 
that wet and dry seasons come in 
evel Some people say that the 
I repeats itself every eleven 

4 A New York man, who has 
arefully studied Ohio and Illinois rain- 
fall records for the past eight years, 
claims that the weather repeats itself 
every thirty-three years. On this the- 
ory, we would expect our next exceed- 





ingly dry year to come about 1926 or 
1927, as a repetition of the dry spell of 





1894. 
University 


A Y 
studied the stumps of the big trees in 


ile professor has 
California. Many of these trees were 
growing before the time of Christ, and 
this Yale man advances the theory 
that the width of the rings tells the 
years of light and heavy rainfall. By 
ng the stumps of these Califor- 

trees, as well as historic rec- 
ords, this man reaches the conclusion 
that there is a broad climatic rhythm 
( » or four hundred years. There 
ms to have been very heavy rain- 
all about 400 years before Christ, 
‘irl eavy rainfall at the time of 
Christ's life on earth, and there was a 
moderately wet spell in 200 A. D., 
‘gain in 600 A. D., again in 1000, agairx 

1300, again in 1700, and possibly we 
e now approaching another wet 


glishman who has carefully 
tu the ruins of Egypt and other 
al t vilizations claims that there 
S thm to civilization. He says 
tt » have been five or six civi- 
before the one which is now 

ts climax. All of them seem 

1g ru about the same process. 
st they learn to express themselves 
tiful paintings, by sculpturing, 

ting fine buildings, and by mu- 
learn after a time to ex- 

best that is in them by writ- 

NE xt they become curious about 
es of things, and develop a 

turn of mind. Finally they 

; most interested in money-get- 
§ and the wasteful ostentatious dis- 
-tagh ich goes with money-getting. 
. ney-getting period is perhaps 
ering time of civilization, and 
ing this period that the people 
e and money enough to enjoy 
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themselves. However, after a few 
hundred years of money-getting, civi- 
lizations seem to lose their force and 
either die naturally or are wrecked by 
the barbarians. Perhaps the semi- 
civilized Russians will wreck our civi- 
lization after it has lost its force, three 
or four hundred years from now. 

As practical people living right here 
and now, we are not greatly concerned 
with these long rhythms. It is decid- 
edly worth our while, however, as 
money-getting people, to watch the 
rhythm of the markets. Take the hog 
market, for instance. It is nearly al- 
ways either too high or too low, and 
there is a rough rhythm to the high 
and low periods. For eighteen months 
or so, hogs will sell for less than they 
should, judging from the value of corn. 
Then for another eighteen months or 


so they will sell for more than they 
should. At the present time, they are 
really selling for more than they 


should, judging from the value of corn, 
and we may expect that some time in 
the next year or two hogs will sell for 
decidedly less than the price of corn 
would seem to justify. Fat cattle have 
a similar rhythm, but it is not quite 
so regular. Breeding cattle have ap- 
proximately a seven-year rhythm. They 
reach a high point about once every 
seven years, and a low point about 
once every seven years. Breeding cat- 
tle may seem high in price at the pres- 
ent time, but in comparison with other 
things they really are low, and we are 
pretty well toward the bottom of a 
seven-year swing downward. Sheep 
on the other hand seem to be pretty 
well toward the top of their swing. 
Business has a rhythm all its own. 
For two or three years business men 
seem to be confident that it is easy to 
make money, and they go ahead and 
hire more labor and build more fac- 
tories, and for the time being every 
one is prosperous. Then some big con- 
cern finds that it is hard to keep go- 
ing, and shuts down part of its facto- 
ries. Business men one after another 
become discouraged, and after a little 
while hard times are actually with us 
again. There is more or less rhythm 
to the periods of prosperity and hard 


time. In 1903 and 1904 times were 
hard. In 1905 and 1906 times were 
good. Then came the panic of 1907, 
with hard times late in 1907 and in 


1908. At the present time we have 
been in a decided period of prosperity 
for the past three years. Since the 
ordinary business rhythm is two or 
three years one way, followed by two 
or three years the other, we would ex- 
pect hard times to begin some time 
during the next year or so. But we 
must remember that war is a great 
disturber of business rhythm, and it 
may be five or ten years before we get 
down to the two or three-year swing 
to which we were accustomed before 
the war. 

Study the rhythm of things. You 
will find that there are many things 
in this world which have a fairly reg- 
ular swing back and forth. You will 
also find that there are other things 
which do not swing at all regularly, 
and the point is to find out which are 
which. 

I know some people who become ex- 
ceedingly discouraged every week or 
two. But after a time these people 
learn that these periods of discourage- 
ment are more or less rhythmical, and 
so they just “plug ahead” thru the 
time of discouragement, knowing that 
after a time they will feel perfectly 
happy again. 

Learn to apply the laws of rhythm. 
It will help you to get more fun out of 
life. 





Hog Pasture Mixture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a good hog pasture 
mixture. Will sweet clover do all 
right for hog pasture if it is seeded 
early in the spring? Would you ad- 
vise seeding it alone?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try an acre seeding of one bushel of 
oats, three pounds of rape seed, and 
six pounds of scarified white sweet 
clover seed. The oats will come on fast 
enough to furnish some pasture during 
May. The rape will furnish consider- 
able pasture after the middle of June, 
and the sweet clover will come on to 
some extent in the late summer and 
fall. Also it will furnish a very con- 
siderable amount of pasture the fol- 
lowing spring and early summer. It 
may be best, however, to plow under 
the sweet clover for corn about the 
middle of the following May. 











Keen Judges of Motor Car 
Value Select the 


GRANT, 





€ 9 





The Grant Six has never asked odds of anybody on either quality or 
price. It has always been in the lead. It is today. 


Thus at the big shows where all cars are exhibited it is not astonishing 
that the Grant Six proved the most popular car of its type. 


Ever since the first Grant Six—the original genuinely light six—was 
built, the capacity of our factory has been tested each season. The demand 
has always exceeded the visible supply. This season will prove no exception. 
For in quality and in price the Grant Six is easily the leader. 


It is superior in power, in size, in quality, in ease of riding, in durability 
and in economy of operating cost. It is an exceptionally stylish car, 
therefore it is not surprising that the Grant Six is the choice of keen 
judges of motor car value. 


Owners average better than 20 miles to the gallon of gas, 900 miles to 
the gallon of oil, 7000 miles to the set of tires. 


Considering thrift and considering comfort and considering value you 
will certainly be wise to purchase a Grant Six. 


This is not the time for idle words. We offer just one suggestion —see 


the Grant Six dealer as quickly as you can and place your order. 


Select from these five body styles 


Five-Passenger Touring Car $1120— Roadster $1120—Coupe $1625 
All-Weather Sedan $1645 — Demountable Sedan $1400 
All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


GRANT TRUCKS 


1800 Ibs., 134 tons, 2 tons, 314 tons capacity, are all electrically started 
and lighted and completely equipped. So reasonably priced that you will find 
they offer a bigger return for every dollar invested than any other trucks. 


Descriptive literature on passenger cars, trucks or both sent on request. 
Write for it and name of nearest dealer. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION—CLEVELAND 








Copper-Steel 


tan Culverts 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. , 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized : 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 4 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- 
tured for all ex sheet metal work. he added Keystone 5 
indicates that_Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance, 
that APOLLO-KEY8TONE Sheets last longest in actual! service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. EY 
COPPER STEEL is also unequal Send for ‘Better Buildings’’ and ‘‘Apollo’’ booklets. 





for Roofing Tin Plates. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Rew Way to 


Sharpen Tools 


Nothing is too good for the farmer 
these days. He wants modern con- 
veniences in his home and labor sav- 
ing machinery for the farm. Yet 
thousands still sharpen tools in the 
same old fashioned, back-breaking, 
time-wasting way. 


And there is no need for it. 
Modern science has discovered an 
abrasive substance made in electric 
furnaces. It sharpens tools 25 times 
faster than the old way and without 
drawing the temper. It is called 
Dimo-Grit. 


But until the Luther Hummer 
was put on the market there was 
no way for the farmer to take ad- 
vantage of this discovery. Now he 
can have a tool sharpening machine 
right on the farm fitted with gen- 
uine Dimo-Grit wheels that will 
sharpen his tools just as quickly as 
they do it in machine shops, ship- 
yards, factories, etc. 


You can put a keen cutting edge 
on any tool by simply sitting on the 
Hummer, pedaling it like a bicycle 
and letting the tool rest lightly on 
the wheel. No pressure required. 
No water necessary. Special attach- 
ments hold various tools in place so 
as to get the proper bevel, making it 
easy for anyone to sharpen tools 
correctly. Look at the pictures on 
the left. These show only some of 
the uses you will have for your 
Hummer. 


Write today and enclose 6 cents 
in stamps, the name of your hard- 
ware store and the name of this 
magazine, and we will give you a 
small pocket stone made of genuine 
Dimo-Grit so you can test its 
wonderful sharpening qualities for 
yourself. Ask at your hardware 
store about the Luther Hummer. 
If he does not have them in stock 
send us his name. Send now. 
Don’t put it off. The sooner you 
get a Luther Hummer the sooner 
your tool sharpening troubles will 
be over. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair 
Teols in the World 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 


‘ ' 
Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’= expert knowledge. He will cladty 
3-cent stamp should accompany all ingu 








Belt and Shafting for Various 
Horse Power 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me how to find the 
proper size of belt and line shaft to use 
with gas engines of any given horse 
power? What technical books can you 
recommend covering the above sub- 
ject?” 

The “Mechanical Engineer’s Hand- 
Book,” by Kent, covers the whole gen- 
eral range of mechanical engineering. 
It is written for engineers, however, 
and has much material which only a 
trained engineer could use. Ramsow- 
er’s “Equipment for the Farm and 
Farmstead” is written for the agricul- 
tural student and progressive farmer, 
and has in it nothing which these can 





mit a given horse power dep« 

the speed of the belt and the ef 
tension under which it is work 

also varies with the material 
thickness of the belt. The rul 

ally given for single leather b« , 
“Width of belt (in inches) equals 1.99 
times the maximum horse pow i 
ed by the velocity in feet per n 
This is about right for three-ply r 


ber or gandy belting For four-p 
substitute 800 instead of 1,000, ang 


for six-ply 625. 





Plan for Convenient Combina- 
tion Barn 
A Minnesota correspondent writes 


“T should like to offer the following 
plan of a very handy barn that will 
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Plan for a Convenient Barn. 


not understand. It covers not only 
power and its transmission and gas en- 
gines, but also farm machinery, farm 
buildings, concrete construction, water 
supply, sewage disposal, farm lighting, 
and so on. It sells for about $2, and 
should be on every farmer's book shelf. 
Another good book of the same nature 
is Davidson's “Agricultural Engineer- 
ing,”” which sells for $1.50. 

To find the size of steel shafting to 
transmit a given maximum horse pow- 
er, use the following rule: “Divide the 
given horse power by the revolutions 
per minute, multiply by 50, and extract 
the cube root of ‘the product. This will 
give the diameter of the required shaft 
in inches.” Thus, if the maximum 
horse power to be transmitted is 12 
and the speed is 150 r. p. m., we would 
find the requested shaft to be 1.58 inch- 
es, the nearest stock size being 15- 
inch. The higher the speed the small- 
er the shaft required. 

The width of belt required to trans- 





accommodate nine horses and sixieen 
cows and a few calves. The cattle face 
the wall, and there should be a litter 
carrier in the center. I have built sev- 
eral barns, and I think this is the 
handiest one I have seen.” 

With all due regard to our corre- 
spondent’s ideas, it would seem to the 
editor that this plan lacks considerable 
of being ideal from the standpoint of 
convenience in feeding the cattle. All 


a > » 4 th 
grain must either be brought to the 
mangers by a very roundabout way oF 
else by going past each animal in the 


stall for each scoop of grain and feed 
of silage. Probably the hay will! have 
to be fed in the same way. 

Our idea of convenience in feedings 
is to have things so arranged that the 
feed can be loaded into a carrier, 
preferably a low truck, which can be 
passed along the feed-way and the feed 
thrown into the manger with a scoop 
In this way one trip will do for all the 
cows for grain, and another trip fr 
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om ete. It certainly will save many 
s.. of travel and hundreds of trips 


ae messy stalls in the course of 
¢ime. » ahi : ‘ 
«yee of this saving of time, and 
Because 


ise of the much better light- 





also a juld be secured for milk- 
iif, would seem better to have the 
WE ta instead of out, as our 
a. t has shown them. This 


to be especially desirabie 
i » is to be fed and must be 
t from a silo several yards dis- 





Yeasurements for Three-Horse 
Wagon Evener Are Correct 


4n lowa correspondent writes: 

“In regard to your topic, ‘Unsatis- 
factory Evener,’ I wish to say that 

corrected measurements are not 
right. The left-hand horse on the short 
erener should have a 4-to-1 leverage 
instead of a 8-to-1. If you make dis- 
tance B 55g inches, then you should 
make A 21% inches. If this puts left- 
hand horse out too far from tongue, 
you could make B 4% inches and A 17 
igches. According to your corrected 
measurements, the left-hand horse will 
have to pull 133 pounds to balance a 
i@0-pound pull from each of the other 
two horses.” 

Qur subscriber is correct in his gen- 
eral reasoning, and shows that he has 
a pretty good grasp of the principles 
of eveners, but fails to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the left-hand 
horse is working on a second-class 
jever instead of the ordinary first- 
dass type. The fulerum or point about 
which the lever turns is where the rod 
from the tongue fastens to it; the 
short arm is 5% inches, but the long 
arm is 21% inches, giving practically a 
4to-1 leverage, just as our subscriber 
claims is necessary. If the measure- 
ments were made as he suggests, we 
would have a 5-to-1 teverage. 


Tractor Trouble 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“| have a 12-25 two-cylinder opposed 
tractor, 1915 model, which the com- 
pany claims will run on either gasoline 
or kerosene. I am using kerosene al- 


together, but have to take the cylinder 
heads off every eight or ten days, to 
scrape carbon and grind the valves. 
Especially it gets badly carbonized un- 
der the seat, and at times it is burned 






out at one edge. I have used water 
with the kerosene, but the carbon is 
just as bad as without. 

‘I do not feed any hot air into the 












carburetor. The engine is timed per- 
fectly all around. What is the cause of 
thes: l burning out so quickly? 
Is the carbon caused because I do not 
use hot air? The carburetor doesn’t 
seem to get enough air thru the two- 
inch pipe leading to the exhaust pipe, 
which is the reason I don’t use the 
warm-air tube. Engine smokes at all 
times; but never overheats when burn- 
ing kerosene, as I have an over-sized 


radiator on it. I have about the same 
power with kerosene as with gasoline, 
énd am pulling a 30-inch breaker on 
marsh land. The tractor handles the 
load with ease, so I am not overloading 
it. Would like to have your advice.” 
The reason for the exhaust valves 
burning may be due to too rich a mix- 
ture or to the carbon getting on the 
Seats and preventing them from clos- 
ing; but it might also be due to not 
®pening far enough or early enough, to 
the valve being warped, to the valve 
stem r guides being badly worn, to 
the | stems being gummy and 
to a weak valve spring. If 
t valves act about the same 
is very likely in too rich a 








n might come from several 
Assuming that both cylinders 
t same, the first things to 
that the kerosene is not 
riy vaporized or that too 
ire is being used. WBither 
® will account for the smoke in 
To get best results, a 
portion of heated air should 
properly vaporize the fuel 
nt the collection of kero- 
® manifolds, altho this should 
6 hecessary in warm weather 
tractor is well loaded. There 
ing wrong with the hot air 
- it will not furnish sufficient 
© carburetor. Probably dust 








around ss collected in the jacket 


taking off 


> exhaust pipe. We suggest 
the whole hot air system, to 
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‘BATTERY 
SERVICE 
| STATION 


How old was your Battery 
when you bought it? 


We have a new method of preparing batteries for 
shipment, and storage while awaiting installation in 
automobiles. It means the battery comes to you as 
perfect and new as the day it left the USL testing 
bench—the greatest battery-achievement since USL 
invented the exclusive, machine-pasted plates. 


USL “Dry-Charged” Batteries 


are assembled, charged and given an operating test at 
the USL Factory. The electrolyte (liquid) is drawn 
off, the battery thoroughly washed inside, then 
sealed air-tight and shipped, remaining in that condi- 
tion until you buy it. 


Then the USL Service*Station unseals the caps, 
refills the cells with electrolyte (liquid) and gives the 
battery a couple of hours’ freshening charge. It is 
then ready for work. 


While it is awaiting purchase, it remained idle, 
doing no work, losing no strength, so when you buy it 
you obtain not only a new battery, but one that is 100% 
perfect, containing all the years of life USL built into it. 





USL Batteries contain the exclusive, machine-pasted 
plates. They are guaranteed by the U. S. Light & Heat 
Corporation on a 15-months’ guaranteed adjustment- 

| plan and every USL Service Station stands back of 
the guarantee to make it good. 
50-cent Battery-Book that answers every 


FREE battery-question. It’s a book you can’t 


afford to be without if you own or drive an automobile, 
It's Free at your nearest USL Service Station. 


U.S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


oe 









These lowa USL Service Stations carry 


915 








a@ complete stock of parts to repair any 
make of battery. They will guarantee 
their repairs on an 8-months’ adjust- 


ment basis. 


IOWA 


Albia, Vulcan-Welders & 
Electricians, 116-117 S, 
{ Main St. 


Allemen, 
Graham's Garage. 
Altoona, 
Porter Hardware Co 
Thornten Garage. 
Anamosa, Anamosa Tire 
& battery Works. 
Areadia, Peters Bros 


Audubon, 
Auduboa Auto Co. 


Booneville, 

Booneville Auto Co 
Cambridge, Bell Auto Co. 
Carrol, Ament & Franzwa 
Cedar Rapids, Electrical 

Service Co., 412 Seeond 

Ave. E. 


Colfax. 

Sherratt's Garage 
College Springs, 

Gibson & Dugan. 
Corning, 

Jonna A. Anderson 
Councii Btuffs, 

L. W. Deakms. 


Cresco, Cummingham & 
Rice Co 


Davenport, mis Mfg. Co 

Des Moines, Auto Motive 
Service Co., 11131 
ust St, 

Dunlap, 
W. A. Chauncey & Son 


‘ort Des Moines, 

Harry Allsup Garage 
Fort Dedge, Swaney Mot 

or Car Co., 618 First 

Ave 
Gtadbrook, 

Morrison & Allard. 
Granger, 

Granger Motor Co. 
Greenfield, 
A. C. Miller Garage. 
Harlan, Earl E. Wallace 


Humeston, 
Humeston Auto Co 





ab bbb bb hb aie ihe 


Muxtey, Rerhow & Olson 
+ Garage 


Jefferson, A. L. Lawson. 
Kirea, Kiron Auto Co. 
Lacrens, ©. F. Leask 
Le 

lowa Motor Sales 
Linden, Linden Garage 
Mai 

Salyer's Auto Co 


Marengo G. E. Melon. 


Marshalttown, 
Central Tire Co 
City, Mason City 
Battery & Elect. Co 
Muscatine, Reger's Tire 
& Battery Worka. 
New Sharon, 
Stutzman Auto Co 
Onewa, West Broadway 
Garage 


Osevola, V. P. Sanders 
Ottumwa, 

Ottumwa Battery Co 
Riverton, 

Mascher & Franks 


Russell, Win. Linville 


Shenandoah, United Elec 
tre & battery Service 


Sloux City, Schultz Auto 

Co., 415-417 6t) 

Arthur Elec 
ice Stat 





nweood, 
Homer EB. Hart 


Story City, Story City 
Vulcanizing Co 

Vinton, |. M. Reeve Ser 
vice Station 

Waterloo, Cx 
& Electric 

West Side 
G 


0, Steinhauer 


sntral Battery 
Co, 


Winterset, Standard Vu 
canizing © 
Woodward, 

Woodward Auto C 




























Harness 
10 Days Free 
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“Not a Buckle On it - 






















= We make mighty strong claims for the Walsh 
=— Harness but we don’t ask you to take our word for 
== anything. We are going to place 1000 sets on free - : 
— trial to convince those who have never seen or used => 
— * pi aban ae buckles. A harness doesn't wear out because the ape a. It’s the holes, o=—= 
=a ta set of t Jals ar —exami I and buckle tongues and the friction that rip the ordinary harness to pieces = 
= fully, test it any way v lez gy poms * — in no time. Because the Walsh Harness has NO buckles and NO friction = 
= Y, tes Y y you please, try it on your OWN on the straps, it will last almost a lifetime. ; _ 
=— tcam, — _ own work, Ten Days Free. Then if Not only is the Walsh Harness much stronger than ordinary harness, = 
=e yOu re Satis n vi 4 but it is much easier to put on, ta ke off, or adjust. t will fit pr~- = 
+4 of harness yo — — ee eo na have the best set fectly any work horse. And because it fits right, the Walsh Harness Beet 
a you €ver saw, that It willsave youmoney,time enables your team to do a bigger, better day’s work and pull heavier SS 
= ng by — consider it sold. Thousands of farmers loads with less effort. The Walsh Harness is easy and comfortable sums 
== in all parts of the country are using the Walsh Harness, for the team. arom 
— . id We can’t tell all about the Walsh Harness here. It's too big a story. Too important. == 
= = ~~ one of — a a waste — dollar on old- send the coupon, or just cred your name and addres 09 @ postal for full description aad == 
a= style harness. e als arness S come to stay. It price of the harness and our money-back free tria '. 7 P| 
Saiel = 7 
— isa proven success. WALSH HARNESS co., — — ee Wis. ff 
. » ference ission, American » waukee, Wis, = 
‘= The two big reasons why the Walsh ¢ even Frenne ~— - — 
2 ’ ” - 
= Harness is “the world’s best harness” are: aa | ail This eel) on Now 
= Ist—No Buckles, therefore no nd 
Canal 


buckle tongues to tear out the 
holes in the straps; 
2nd—No Friction, the & 

straps do not wear out by 
constantly rubbing against 
each other or against a. 
metal rings 
and dees. 


WALSH HARNESS CoO., 
Dept. 356 Milwaukee, W 


Free Trial Offer. 


Name 


Post Office 





County 
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is. ‘ 
Please send me full details about the Walsh Harness and your Ten Days 
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Your Tractor Problem 


- ——— 


» 
«< == 
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Bosch Magneto with 


Impulse Starter 





is a vital one. You want your tractor investment to be productive. You know the 
rough, rugged service your tractor must give in order for it to be a profitable piece of 
farm machinery. Investigate tractors from every viewpoint and don’t overlook Ignition. 
There is only one kind of ignition fitted for the strain and stress of tractor work— 
Magneto Ignition, and when you say magneto ignition you know that no ignition 
system has ever built up the service reputation of Bosch Ignition. The 


BOSCH MAGNETO 


With Impulse Starter 


is the most highly efficient, self-contained, dependable electrical unit that the Big 
Bosch Plant at Springfield can build. Every part is designed and built with your 
needs in mind. It has the strength of a locomotive and is produced with the same 


care as a high-grade watch. 


For rough work—Motor Tractor or Motor Truck—be sure you get magneto 
ignition and be sure the magneto is a Bosch. Write for descriptive catalog. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 


Main Offices and Works: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MOTOR TRUCKS = TRACT 


ORS - 





AIRPLANES 





MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


— MOTORCYCLES - 


GAS ENG 


MAGNETO CORPORATION 
New York, thieaear tela: San Francisco 


Service Stations in 200 Cities 
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Ditches 
Terraces 


Get my intro- 
ductory offer on 


Write for FREE farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 

farm needs one, Send your name. 








LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


259% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you have sent 
us complete list of what you n and bave our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR, 





CUT PRICE 





on WORM CAPSULES 


and INSTRUMENTS 


“Old Reliable” Direct from Manufacturer to Hog Raisers 


$ 450 SAVES 100 PIGS! 


These are the full size, 
the old reliable formula 
expeller. 





"Old Reliable’ Capsules wil! fit an 
set of the instruments we will sup 


ordinary Ca: 


nary instruments at the factory price of only $3, pontpale making the price of 
tpaid, only $7.60—(the usual 


your complete outfit, including 100 Capsules, pos’ 
price for mstruments alone). 


Cleans Out the WORMS! 


easily and quickly. One Capsule to each pig and the job fF 


isdone. Every pig gets just enough medicine. 
No danger of over dose. ixi 
salt or other filler. 


Results Like These Every Time 


ington, Ill., March 20,1919, | 


your Capsules and instro- 
ments and treated 70 last Spring shoats which would 
certai of worms. 


not fatten. I 
them 





of | ber 


Order the “Old Reliable’ outfit now and stop those 
cents per pig on thi offer. 
MACKBY CHEMICAL CO. 





No mixing. No fancy price for 


Bloomi: 

Mackby Chemica! Company, Chicago, Ill. Mackby Chemical Co., Chic: 
Genth I i Dear Sirs:—My pigs are 
them of worms. 

them were 12 | and if it had not been 
, and the | would have lost the whole bu 
re were t 6 inches long. ae is | certainly pe yt Pe much 
getting the worms. Yours very truly, F.J. KNORR. | better now. Yours verytruly, A.W. RATHBUN. 
losses. Rid 
The instruments last fore 
B, Lock Box 511, 


No waste. 


Gien Ellyn, 


every of worms. 
ver. Don't put it off. 


for your Caps 


enuine “Old Reliable’’ Capsules, made from 
amous everywhere as the only sure worm 
this offer you get 100 Capsules (enough to treat 100 pigs) 
for only $4.50, poatpaid. Why pay more? 


Save Half on Instruments, Too 


ule Gon, but if you don’t already have a 
y you a set of these two high grade nickel plated veteri- 











Hl., March 17, 1919. 
in 


re finely since I rid 
I saw worms pass from my Decem- 


mch. Your Capsules 
You can do it for 43 
Send today 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ghen writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















= 
see that all passages are clear. This a ¥ 
would also account for too rich g Mix. glk 
ture, with consequent carbon T cally 
much lubricating oil would also = gor f 





count for the carbon, especially whe 
mixed with the dust which ic tale 
thru the carburetor. = yor 

A tractor should burn keros 






: ene with. J Bs 
out any smoke when properly adjasteq on 8 
as we know by experienc; 6 fon gent 
gest that it might be wel Ray a | 
manufacturers send out ar rt trem esti 
their nearest branch hous: ck to ©! 
this tractor and see that « 12 is ways 
correct and that the hot ater jittle 
feed are being used corre: ’ gar’. 


Floor for Hog House 


An Iowa corresponder : 








“Is a dry brick floor a g yne fap 

a hog house? Which is b hollow An 
clay tile or common br How . 
should they be laid so a t try the a 
worked up by the hogs? \\ hed 8 a 
ter, cement or brick? ment _. 
floors, but have never seer which me" 
did not have a tendency t 1 and As 
damp.” any ‘ 
We presume our corres; i cal 
a “dry brick” floor, means tions 
the brick or hollow clay Sorce’ 
laid loosely. Our obser et 
cate that these are entir ae 
factory, not only becaus« above 
ling and rooting will get ways 
place, but because it is in way. 
clean them properly. suitic 
Much of the trouble fron wate! 
and cold comes from insuffici: to op 
der drainage. In building a hog hous as it 
floor, several lines of four-inch tiles suffic 
should be put in: below fr: z, and supp. 
with plenty of fall, then the ground Por 
leveled and well tamped, 1! six or must 
eight-inch layer of cinders gravel ter 1 
put on and tamped down which on th 
you are ready for the floor proper. = 
Many farmers report good success Port 
with a floor of second-grade clay jay Mine 
blocks laid flat on the above foundation = 
and then covered with about an inch they 
layer of cement. The good drainage aval 
and air spaces together are med to force 
do away with cold and dampness. Even mach 
a four-inch cement flooreon such a jy 2 
well-drained foundation is likely An 
to give much trouble from pness, we | 
Probably the best floor is one made is by 
of creosoted blocks set directly ona pant 
concrete ‘base, over which hot asphalt Ee» 
has been spread. The blocks should expen 
be set loosely and then should be vate 
poured with hot asphalt, which should —y 
be swept into all cracks and joints. fi he 
As this is rather expensive. it might be —— 
better to use the creosoted blocks only HS 1 
for enough to make a sleeping place, na 
and then make the rest of‘the floor of ay 
solid concrete. 4 
case 

4 *' 
Farm Water Supply wed 


An Iowa correspondent writes ers I 





“T have recently bought a farm, and ~ays 
am short of water where vant it = 
There is a strong welleabout forty rods 
away, at a considerable evation 
above my buildings. If I drill a well E 
where I want the water, I s ld have 
to go about 200 feet deep > dis- 
tant well is only about 2 lee, An 
but the neighbors tell me that it cal ‘W 
not be pumped dry. There is a well dray 
at the house which furnishes plenty of feet 
water for house use, wit a small hitch 
amount for other purposes Whiea Thi. 
would be the cheaper and more saus tyne 
factory? And if I pipe water the 
from the distant well, what size pip wh 
should I use, how deep should the pipe joad 
be underground, and how should | & gurtac 
range my storage tank?” above 

Our correspondent’s best pial vil foo 
be to use the distant well and les: 
water to the stables and lot trac 
a new well 200 feet deep l g 


be somewhat expensive 
may be of such a nature 
not be used And even if 
water is secured, 
have to be arranged 

and ‘some way for storing 
enough height or pressur 
properly. 

The fact that our cor? 
well is on higher 
matters considerably. H¢ 
in a storage tank of sufficie! 
to run four or five days, puttl 
partially underground, and 
and covering to prevent freeziné 
water can be pumped with 
so arranged that a float wil 
stop it at certain levels. 
spondent should use 14-inch 


2 : . . } yunt 
ized iron pipe if only 9 small a@ 


some 


ground 





Our come 





slyate 
galvae 



























at a time is required, altho 





- The ot = pipe would be better, espe- 
& Miz. 6) if it is desired to use the water 
Too ei shing floors and such work, 
pn. a vee ‘cons jerable force is needed. 
y when #y ver" gepend, to a large extent, on 
taken Tes much ‘fall there is. The friction 
: ber yn such a long pipe becomes rath- 
With. SBS Os if the flow is large. The 
Sted, ecessary to prevent freezing 
ug found by inquiry or in- 
oe as to the greatest depth 
Tom ground freezes. It is al- 
a in the long run to goa 
6% than seems to be neces- 
= a to allow for unusually 
gevere weat 
Cement Water Tank Above 
Ground 
pe for 
LOllow An lowa subscriber writes: 
low uld like directions for building 
I vater storage tank above 











the best method of keep- 
Yen 


ing r from 
4s our subscriber does not specify 
any size OT capacity for his tank, we 
- not give him any specific direc- 
tions as to thickness of walls, rein- 
forcement, and soon. We do not know 
jast why he insists on having his tank 
above ground, as below ground is al- 
ways better where it can be done that 
way. Probably he wants to get just 
sufficient pressure to distribute the 
water to the barnyard and hog lots and 
to operate automatic drinking bowls, 
as it is hardly practical to try to get 
guificient pressure to operate a house- 
ply system 

ground ier an above -ground tank the walls 
six or must be made a little thicker and bet- 
eravel ter reinfc reed, the details depending 
which on the | ht and size of the tank. If 
an ow corr epondent will send to the 
Re Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
. a iinois, giving them the height and 
dation capacity of tank he wants to build, 
n inch they will send him detailed instruc- 
-ainage tions as to thickness of walls, rein- 
med to forcement and handling of materials, 
;, Even much more extensively than we can 

such a thru our columns. ; 
likely About the only practical way to pre- 
pness. vent a tank of this sort from freezing 
> made is by insulating it with earth and put- 
7 on’ ting on a tight cover. Dead-air spaces 
asphalt are all right, but rather difficult and 
should expensive to work out, and we would 
not want to advise undertaking it. We 
would try to pull up earth around the 








ficient to 
is hardly 
place, —_ be 
- about fou 
io0or of tank. 
with 
case lg 
the top. 
keep a tank 
; éfs make 
m, and over the t 
ant it tor a foot 
ty rods 
vation 
2 well 
have 












fting action of the hitch, 


lose hitch, 





. 
“0Tse Pulling. 


tank and make an artificial mound suf- 


prevent any freezing. If this 
feasible, our next suggestion 
to make a rough board fence 
feet from the outside of the 
fill in the space between 
rr stable manure. In either 
t cover should be put over 
Either of these plans will 
from freezing. Many farm- 
r tanks large, put a cover 
p, and then let them freeze 
) in from the wall. 








Elect of Distance of Hitch 


on Draft 


Wa subscriber writes: 


power be required to 
i with the tractor twenty 
oad than on a short 


pend very much on the 
the height of hitch, and 
er of the surface over 
1 is to be moved. If the 
led vehicle on a hard 
e line of hitch is either 
w the horizontal, the 20- 
| probably pull slightly 
lose hitch; because the 
her pulling down or lift- 


is a dragging load or a 
und, where the ground 
he greatest importance, 
on the load is lower 
on the tractor, the 20-foot 
pull considerably harder 
hitch. This is because 
while 
ncy to increase the draft, 


decreases the ground friction 


1 greater degree, and thus 
ises the total draft. 
with the hitch on 


than on the tractor, 


1 
lower 


% the. ld rear wheels more closely 
Theels — ind, and thus gives the 
Similar . vr traction. This is very 


€ action in the case of a 




















—why they are a good investment : 


Because: Because: 


—there are three new models—a car to answer every 
buyer’s requirements. 

—Studebaker quality, dominant for 67 years, is re- 
flected in these new cars. 

—they are beautiful in design, 
and mechanically right. 

—over 300,000 Studebaker Cars in actual service in 
every part of the world have contributed experience 
to the designing and building of the New Stude- 
baker Cars. 

—experimental models of each new car were given 
a gruelling factory test of 40,000 miles, over the 
roughest roads of Canada and the United States. 

-—they are daily proving their mechanical excellence 
in the hands of thousands of enthusiastic owners 
everywhere. 

—Studebaker has put into each new car the most care- 
ful and experienced workmanship and the best 
materials money can buy. 

—the motor of each new car gets the utmost from 
every gallon of fuel consumed, due to especially 
designed carburetor and a scientifically designed 
hot-spot intake manifold. 

—uniform distribution of weight over the entire chassis 
insures unusually high tire mileage. 


thoroughly modern 


The LIGHT-FOUR 
$1225 


_WALLACES' FARMER 


The LIGHT-SIX 
$1585 





—Studebaker uses genuine leather in its upholstery. 

—24 distinct paint and varnish operations insure a 
beautiful and permanent body finish, impervious to 
changing weather conditions. 

—remarkable accessibillity permits inspection, adjust- 
ment or repair with little effort or loss of time. 


—Studebaker manufactures completely in its own 
plants its bodies, axles, motors, transmissions, steer- 
ing gears, springs, tops, fenders, and cuts its own 
gears and other vital parts, thus eliminating middle- 
men’s profits. 


~—Studebaker maintains what are probably the most 
complete laboratories in the automobile industry for 
the development and the proving of materials used 
in the New Studebaker Cars. 


These are but a few of the many very good reasons 
for Studebaker value—why Studebaker can and does 
produce cars of sterling high quality at low prices. 
If real economy is your consideration—if you want 
to get the most for your mouey—investigate the New 
Studebaker Cars before you buy. And if you pur- 
chase your motor car on the same basis as you do 
your blooded stock or a piece of farm machinery— 
as an investment—then Studebaker should be your 
first choice, 


The BIG-SIX 
$1985 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich, 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Canada 


Address all correspondence to South Bend 
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THE NEW BIG-SIX—The Only Car at its Price with Cord Tire Equipment 
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TIRES 


BUY YOUR 


AT WHOLESALE! | 
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Large sprockets. 

















Ne 


We are factory distributors for high grade, nationally known 
tires and tubes, manufactured and guaranteed by one of the 
largest rubber factories in the world. Not seconds, old stock, nor 
retreads, but strictly new, first-class goods shipped for your ap- 
proval under a positive money back guarantee. 
high salaried traveling representatives. 


Write Today for Dealers’ Confidential Prices. 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY CO. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA. 


We employ no 
This ad is our salesman. 








in 3 minutes. 


Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also Cr 


MEV ER =mmarsance 


cuP ELEVATOR 


| Easiest—Lasts Longest. 

rates by horse Ann or 
pen Wastes ise Grain. 
hain has 
6000 pounds onan 
No short turns. Main driv- 
ing shaft runs in Babbited 
Peasings. Elevates Wheat, 
Oats, Ear Corn—60 Busheils 


ae yo 44 as 


SET | IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE’ You PAY 


which save you money, free. Write i i. oun 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOx 269 MORTON, ILL. 











ae 


strain. 








eip engther, wosk oo by without wetting vetting full 
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eee, 5 star fire sizes. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 







ALTA A ADJUSTABLE FEI FEED BOX 


ALTA, IOWA 





facts about 


Seisee. ae 
ees gr 
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Sets Of Blue 


2" FREE 


ZS 
: 


~ sow New 
Y WAY OF BUILDING })) 


MODERN SILO 


Greatest Improvements ever produced. 
Meets approval of world’s best Silo en- 
it gineers. Giving grea‘est satisfaction to i 
7 ‘housands of owners. EB veryb ody says it’s 
( the last word in permanent silo build! ng--- f, 
years. 


the silo a7 will want when you see how 
\, CHAMPION SILO 


it’s built, how it’s improv ed, how it keeps 
\Waeex: Not Found () 








all ensilage in best condition. Absoluteiy JI! 
a and guaranteed for 50 


On Any Other Silo I} 
system. Differ- 

ent from any other. Holds silo solid eo 

iki | f @ rock, New system of plantin, 

{ crete foundation. Only poss 

| Champion Silos---insures pe 

WH Heavy steel door frame and o 

ny ures at our low prices make it the most | 

er- 

nts 


Entertorting anchorin, 


pular, most satisfactory most 
Fs — = 4 market. Get Blue 
tudy the great features. 


He ‘Special Offer How h 


cheaper r today in proportion to 
give ter termes ays or sells be \ - earn 
to 


Ww ime f 

by vmensy on ty with h wo or pr thee of roar” Wi 

(Ses —— HI 
ry, WESTERN SILO CO. 


1051 “we $t., Des Moines, towa / 


NT lp TT 
Geers Phe 


Ce ST See 












ears 


0 a One 
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AMERICAN /F HII 
‘Flint Tie SILOS UT 


A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever. 
1 way of es pe is 











stronger. aranteed. Built w 
hollow Flint. ‘Tile blocks. Fuse 1 Tile cuts 
Lasts forever. Most economical. 


s p axbenne or upkeep. 

CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
cots faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, thin et ht knives. Channel steel 
construction. nton Free Trial. — 
today for free catalog and lower prices on 

Silos, py ey et Cutters, Building Tile. 


Address Dept.{.-7, — Nearest Office. 
\ w.v w. ¥. COATES COMPANY 
Sioux City Omahs 
— Oklaboma City 











. 
Enemies 


WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEC 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 


Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 
= **The Laboratory That Knows How’’ - 





DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field.” 


SPECIAL OFFER to those who 
write now. 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Macomb, Ill., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and leas at lowest prices— Ack 
for our price list 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 

















| of milk, 


| board 





Notes of the Breeds 











Short-horn Milkers—Short-horn cows 
on test at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege are completing a yearly milk rec- 
ord which will run close to an average 
of 7,750 pounds per cow. These cows 
are members of the herd that has pro- 
duced many prize-winning steers. 
The of Scotch breeding, and 
are of good beef type. 


sO 
cows are 


Berkshires and the National Swine 


Show—The current issue of the Berk- 
shire World, in discussing the entry 
of Berkshire stock at the National 
Swine Show, asks that an informal 


referendum of the members of the as- 
sociation be taken, to show whether 
or not the majority are in favor of 
such a move. Some discussion as to 
the wisdom of keeping out of the show 
has arisen, and the World is taking 
this method of getting a “show-down” 
of opinion for the guidance of the di- 
rectors. 

Poland China 
-Breeders of bg 


Ilinois Big Type 
Breeders Organize- 
type Poland China swine, in Chris- 
tian county, Illinois, met recently at 
Taylorville, and organized a Big Type 
Poland China Association, the purpose 
of which is to further the interests of 
the breed in every legitimate way pos- 
sible. The officers elected were: Wm. 
Reulecke, Assumption, president; A. 
T. Workman, Assumption, vice-presi- 
dent; W. B. Hawkins, Owaneco, secre- 
tary; W. H. Stumm, Taylorville, trea- 
surer ‘ 


Angus Dominate Carcass Contests— 
A carcass grand championship record 
of sixteen to one in favor of the Aber- 
deen-Angus breed during the seven- 
teen years of the International is noted 


in a recent statement by breed offi- 
cials. A Short-horn won the first 
event, in 1900, but since then the An- 


gus have won in this class every year 
that the show has been held. The fact 
that in this class the steer is first 
judged on the hoof by one expert, then 
slaughtered and the meat judged on 
hook and block by a butcher expert as 
to dressing percentage, waste fat and 
coarseness of meat and bone, is cited 
to show that the awards are given on 
a basis of pure merit, with a small 
chance for error. 

Jersey High Producers—Recent Jer- 
sey records in milk production have 
been making some high marks for the 
breed. Typical records of over 700 
pounds of fat are: Lady Silken Glow, 
13,305 pounds of milk, 882 pounds of 


fat, owned by Pickard Bros. Marion, 
Ore.; La Creole’s Amy, 14,805 pounds 


of milk, 824 pounds of fat, owned by 
J. J. Van Kleek & Sons, Beaverton, 
Ore.; Sayda’s Kissam, 14,266 pounds of 
miik, 804 pounds of fat, owned by Ayer 
& McKinney, Meredith, N. Y.; Stella 
of Peach Hill Farm, 14,653 pounds of 
milk, 795 pounds of fat, owned by Hugh 
W. Bonnell, Youngstown, Ohio; Lass 
64th of Hood Farm, 14,970 pounds of 
milk, 785 pounds of fat, owned by the 
Ayredale Farms, Bangor, Me.; Gam- 
boge’s Oxford Crocus, 15,154 pounds of 
milk, 749 pounds of fat, owned by the 
Maryvale Farms, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Dollie May of Elmhurst, 12,674 pounds 
707 pounds of fat, owned by 
the Elmhurst Farm, Shelby, Mich. 





$15,660 for Short-horns at the Inter. 
national—The amount set apart by the 
of directors of the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association for 
the breeding classes, exclusive of Milk- 
ing Short-horns, at the next Interna- 
tional, is $7,385 In both the senior 
and junior bull and heifer calf classes 
twenty awards wil be placed, $50 be- 
ing the first prize and $20 the amount 
of reach place below sixth. In the 
junior yearling bull class and both the 
senior and junior yearling heifer class- 
es fifteen moneys will be offered from 
$50 to $20 in each place. In all of the 
other individual classes ten awards 
will be made. In the Milking Short- 
horn classes, a total of $2,005 will be 
offered; in the  pure-bred steers, 
$1,645: grades and cross-breeds, $515; 
carloads, feeders, $1,450; carloads, fat, 
$1,150. A special prize of $500 is of- 
fered for the champion steer, if a 
Short-horn, and $1,000 is offered for 
the grand champion load, if Short- 
horns. In the individual fat classes for 
pure-breds, eight places will receive 
prize money of from $50 down to $10. 
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| SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


was seiected by the manufacturer of 
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yourcar because of itsmechanical sim- 
plicity and unfailing performance. 


You can depend upon it that your system 
will give the maximum of ignition results— 





greater power, easier starting, gasoline econ- 
omy, reduced gear shifting and motor stalling. 
Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition will outlast 
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any motor and rarely needs any attention ot 
adjustment—and that of the simplest nature. 


RTT TTT 





The contact arm is light, yet strong. 
Its lightness eliminates harmonic 
vibration, so fatal to efficient ignition. 
Its strength insures long wear— its 
resiliency an increased spark at high 




















speeds. 3 

2 
Fi 
For cars electrically equipped or not, of any number of cylin- E 
ders. Will replace any magneto and do better work. Write & 

for literature. Please name make and model of car or tractor 3 
when requesting literature. : 
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There’s a Special Atwater Kent System for Tractors 
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TYPE CC 


For Magneto Replacement, particularly adapted to 
Maxwell and Overland cars 
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SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4955,STENTON AVENUE 
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THE DAIRY 


rs are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Competing With European 
Dairying 


previous to the war, the United 
States mported more butter and 
cheese than she exported. The dairy- 
men of such countries as Holland, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, France and Ger- 
many seemed to be able to produce 
dairy products for just a little less than 
qirymen in the United States. Of 
course. the concentrated feeds . were 
higher in price, but their pastures and 
rough feeds were not much higher, and 
their labor was decidedly cheaper. 
Labor-saving devices and large scale 
production have not given the Ameri- 
qan dairyman the advantage in com- 
peting with the European which is pos- 
sessed by the American grain farmer. 


During the war, lack of concentrated 
feeds and labor put the European 
dairymen at a tremendous disadvan- 


tage. In 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, the 
United States exported millions of 
pounds of cheese and condensed milk. 
This trade may very possibly continue 
for a few years longer. It is a safe 
guess, however, that by 1921 enough 
cheap European labor and enough con- 






centrated feeds will be available to 
enable Europe to produce dairy prod- 
ucts just as cheap as in the United 
State 

We believe that dairying in all coun- 
tries will be unusually profitable dur- 
ing the next three or four years. There 
will b temptation during this good 
time w h is coming to over-expand 
the industry. Let us keep in mind 
that or five years from now Eu- 
rope will be back in the dairy game 
more vigorously than ever before. And | 
it mus remeisbered that the Euro- 
pean s ition is such as to favor 


iore than any other type of 
American conditions, on the 
y, rather place the premium on 
ypes of farming where improved 
nery may be used to the fullest 








Streaked and Strong Butter 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“After churning we have always 
rinsed the butter thru two or three 
waters, and then salted it right in the 


churn notice during the summer 
that if our butter is kept much over 
a week, it becomes strong. As we wish 


to pack some away, we do not know 











Whether this will keep as well under 
brine as if made in some other way. 
Sometimes the butter is slightly 
Streaked or uneven in color, altho we 
add the butter-color to the cream be- 
fore churning.” 

Our correspondent does not say 
whether she works the butter thoroly 
after removing it from the churn. Evi- 
dently, the reason the butter is not 
keeping well is that too much water 
and buttermilk is being left in it. 
This can be overcome by thoro work- 
ing of butter until the surplus 
Moisture worked out. If plenty of 
Salt is used, and the butter is thoroly 
Worked, there should be very little 
trouble about it keeping. Streaks and 
uneven in color are due to thie fact 
that the salt is not evenly distributed. 
This also is overcome by thoro work- 
ing of t} } itter. 





A Dairy Star in New Mexico 
In spite of every known variety of 
Weather, from the extreme heat of 108 
degrees in the shade to a blizzard with 
the thermometer hovering about zero, 


Rochette’s Princess, a Jersey cow, pro- 
duced 17.891 pounds of milk and 933 
Pounds of butter-fat on a farm in New 
Mexico last year. 

Rochette’s Prinecss made a strong 
oy 2 make a new Jersey record for 
on” tion of butter-fat. In one 
_ she produced 108 pounds of fat. 
ent pt She did not equal the pres- 
fat yearly record of 1,000 pounds of 

» ter record is a remarkable one, 
When it 


during , 18 considered that at no time 
provide «1 test was her owner able to 
that tee al the necessary feeds, and 

or ive months she was without 





ensilage. Her records (she had pre- 
viously completed two yearly tests) 
are as follows: Four years, 9,136 pounds 
of milk, 453 pounds of fat; five years, 
13,937 pounds of milk, 713 pounds of 
fat; eight years, 17,891 pounds of milk, 


933 pounds of fat. 


Her latest record makes her fourth 
in milk production and tenth in fat pro- 
duction among the leading cows of the 


Jersey breed. 





Cost of Producing Milk in Illinois 


Our readers will remember that we 
have often referred to the Pearson for- 
mula for determining cost of milk pro- 
We are pleased to announce, 
therefore, that the Illinois station, at 
has published Bulletin No. 
216, which goes fully into the details 
of the way in which the Pearson for- 
mula was derived. Our readers may 
remember that according to the Pear- 
son formula, the cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk is 44 pounds of grain, 
188 pounds of silage, 50 pounds of hay, 
39 pounds of other roughage, and 2.42 
Market prices are 
applied to these various factors and 
the total is modified according to the 
time of year, being increased by about 
20 per cent for the months of Decem- 
by 
30 per cent for the months of 


duction. 


Urbana, 


hours of man labor. 


ber and and decreased 
about 
May and June. 


The Pearson formula 


January, 


has been 


the entire United States during 


past two years. 


United States than 


more stable basis, on a basis 


cerned. 


The method by which the Pearson 
formula was derived should be of in- 
terest to dairy students the country 
over, and to them we commend Bulle- 
tin No. 216 of the Illinois station, at 


Urbana. 


Condensed Buttermilk as a 
Calf Feed 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“What do you think 


old calf, in place of skim-milk?” 


We know of only one man who has 
used condensed buttermilk as a sub- 


stitute for skim-milk for calves. He 
seems to be fairly well satisfied with 
it. However, before he used it any 


length of time he had sufficient skim- 
milk available, so that he did not ex- 


periment further. 


Theoretically, we would expect con- 
densed buttermilk to answer the pur- 
Of course, in chang- 
ing over from the skim-milk to the 
condensed buttermilk it is necessary to 
watch the calves pretty closely during 
Have any 
with 
using any of the powdered, condensed 
or semi-solid forms of buttermilx for 


pose first-rate. 


the first two or three days. 
of our readers had experience 


calves? 





Age at First Calf, and Milk Yield 


About thirty months was found to 
be the best age for Ayrshire heifers to 
drop their first calf, according to an 
experiment carried on at the Maryland 
If the calf was 
dropped six months earlier, the milk 
flow was lessened considerably, but if 
dropped six months later, the decrease 
This will vary for the 
breeds according to size; the smaller 
the breed type the shorter the time. 
Professor Eckles, of Minnesota, found 
that this variation would be three to 
five months, which would bring the 
minimum age for Jerseys and Guern- 
seys about twenty-five months, and for 
This 
is for well-developed animals.—Exten- 
sion Division of the North Dakota Ag- 


Agricultural College. 


was slight. 


Holsteins about thirty months. 


ricultural College, 


of 
splendid service, not only to producers 
but also to the consumers of milk over 
the 
We feel quite safe in 
saying that if it had not been for the 
Pearson formula there would be sev- 
eral thousand fewer milk cows in the 
there are today. 
Any device such as the Pearson for- 
mula, which serves to put prices on a 
more 
nearly representing cost of production, 
is bound to be of benefit to all con- 


of condensed 
buttermilk as a feed for a four-months- 
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UY an Indiana Silothis year. It will more than 
pay for itself, and buy another for you next 
year. The two will earn every year the price 

of several acres of prime farm land—even at pres- 


The IndianaSilo is the corner-stone on which many 
ambitious farmers have founded their fortunes. 

It pays better than most silos because it makes better 
silage, allows less waste, stays in better condition, lasts 
longer. That is why 60,000 are in use—many more than any 
Ask Indiana Silo owners. 


Write for our easy payment 
plan and descriptive booklet. 
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The Worlds Tractor” 


tractor. 


. 


830 Union Building . . . Anderson, Ind. 
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HIS tractor was built tofit the needs of the all-round farmer—made 
by men who have been farmers themselves. One man runs it and does 
two men’s work. Replaces horses at all kinds of farm work on any size 
farm. Weighs no more than one large horse. That’s why it really replaces 
horses, and really saves money for the farmer. It’s a tractor that will plow, 
harrow, drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pull a binder. Gives you all the 
power you want but wastes none. Uses the horse implements you already 
have without expensive hitches. Farmers are selling horses to buy this 


Write for the folder that tells 
what it can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


830 Indiana Building . . Des Moines, Ia. 
830 Silo Building ... Kansas City, Mo. 830 Live Stock Ex. Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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COONS CYPRESS SILO& 


ONLY American silo made of Pure Heart Cypress, the —& 
“WOOD ETERNAL”—absolutely defies decay. fy 

CYPRESS SILO combines features you have never seen in 

any other building. Get facts in big, new art book! t. 





MONROE SALES CO., GENERAL NORTHERN DISTRIBUTORS, MONRUE, WISCONSIN 
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= Make Safe 
LongCream Shipments 


You can trust this Sturges Refrigerator 
Can to hold its contents at a safe tem- 
perature from 12 to24 hoursin extreme- 
ly hot weather. Built with special heat 
and cold proof insulation between its heavy 
outer and inner walls, Twice as efficient as 
feltjackets. No icing. Just the can to widen 
your cream market and satisfy customers 
more. Saves time and work—cuts shipping 
bill. Superior construction of finest steel 
heavily tinned. Write for booklet No.33 . 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Stargee Craseatend 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ADEL IRONTILE. 


made. Absolutely fireproof 
freezeproof. oisture - proo 
mortar joints. modern tile-- 
of improvement over 
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THE GALVANIZED 
HOLLOW WALL SILO 


WOOD LINED = 


UILT to withstand 
weather extremes, 
Practically non-freezing. 
Airspace acts as vacuum. 


J ALLS — Steel, 
LF oie snd Cy- 


Ts. Sec- p 
added after 
desired. 













Drain Tile’’ 
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Manages 


Who 
The Standard 
Oil Company! 


(Indiana) 


EVEN men, who have demon- 

strated unusual ability in their 
particular branch of the business, have 
been entrusted with the task and re- 
sponsibilities of management. 


Mr. Robert W. Stewart 


Chairman of the Board 


Mr. William M. Burton 







































President 
Mr. Henry S. Morton 
Vice-President 


Mr. George W. Stahl 


Secretary- Treasurer 


Mr. Seth C. Drake 


General Manager—Sales 


Mr. William E. Warwick 


General Manager—Manufacturing 


Mr. Beaumont Parks 


General Superintendent 


are now at the head of the Company’s affairs. 
These men, all residents of Chicago, and all 
actively engaged in this business, and no other, 
are the Board of Directors. 


They are responsible to the 4628 stockholders, 
and to the public, for the policies governing 
the Company’s activities. 


Each Director is a highly trained specialist, 
who, in addition to being master of his own 
particular specialty, has a profound knowledge 
of the oil business generally. 


This complete understanding of every phase 
of the business, from the production of crude 
oil to the intricate problem of distribution, 
is the reason for the superlative service given 
by the Standard Oil Company. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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Harry Lauder’s Story 





CHAPTER 22. 

I was sorry to be leaving the Highland 
laddies in that trench. Aye! But for the 
trench itself I had no regrets—no, none 
whatever! I know no spot on the surface 
of this earth—of all that I have visited— 
that struck me as less salubrious than 
yon bit of trench. There were too many 
other visitors there that day, along with 
the Reverend Harry Lauder, M. P., Tour. 
They were braw laddies, yon, but not 
what you might call over-parti * about 
the company they kept. I'd thank them, 
if they’d be having me to visit them 
by my ain. 

Getting away was not the safest busi- 
ness in the world, either, altho it was bet- 
ter than staying in yon trench. We had 
to make our way back to the railway 
embankment, and along it for a space, and 
the embankment was being heavily shelled 
at the time. It was really a trench line 
itself, full of dug-outs, and as we made 
our way along, heads popped in all direc- 
tions, topped by steel helmets. I was 
eager to be on the other side of yon em- 
bankment, altho.I knew well enough that 
there was no sanctuary on either side of 
it, nor for a long space behind it. 

That was what they called the Frenchy 
railway cutting, and it overlooked the 
ruined village of Athies. And not until 
after I had crossed it was I breathing 
properly. Then I began to feel more like 
myself, and my heart and all my func- 
tions began to be more normal. 

All this region we had to cross now was 
still under fire, but the fire was nothing 
to what it had been. The evidences of 
the terrific bombardments there had been 
were plainly to be seen. Every scrap of 
exposed ground had been nicked by shells; 
the holes were as close together as those 
in a honeycomb. I could not see how any 
living thing had come thru that hell of 
fire, but many men had. Now the em- 
bankment fairly buzzed with activity. The 
dug-outs were everywhere, and the way 
the helmeted heads popped out as we 
passed, inquiringly, made me think of the 
prairie dog towns I had seen in Canada 
and the western United States. 

The river Scarpe flowed close by. it 
was a narrow, sluggish stream, and it did 
not look to me worthy of its famous name. 
But often, that spring, its slow-moving 
waters had been flecked by a _ bloody 
froth, and the bodies of brave men had 
been hidden by them, and washed clean 
of the trench mud. Now, uninviting as its 
aspect was, and sinister as were the mem- 
ories it must have evoked in other hearts 
beside my own, it was water. And on so 
hot a day water was a precious thing to 
men who had been working as the laddies 
hereabout had worked and labored. 

So either bank was dotted with naked 
bodies, and the stream itself showed head 
after head, and flashing white arms as 
men went swimming. Some were scrub- 
bing themselves, taking a Briton’s keen 
delight in a bath, no matter what the 
circumstances under which he gets it; 
others were washing their clothes, slap- 
ping and pounding the soaked garments in 
fa way to have wrung the hearts of their 
wives, had they seen them at it. The 
British soldier, in the field, does many 
things that folks at home never think of. 
But many of the men were just lying on 
the bank, sprawled out, and sunning 
themselves like alligators, basking in the 
warm sunshine and soaking up rest and 
good cheer. 

It looked like a good place for a con- 
cert, and so I quickly gathered an audi- 
ence of about a thousand men from the 
dug-outs in the embankment and obeyed 

heir injunctions to “Go it, Harry! Gi'e 
is a song, do now!” 

As I finished my first song, my audi- 
ence applauded me and cheered me most 
heartily, and the laddies along the banks 
of the Scarpe heard them, and came run- 
ning up to see what was afoot. ‘There 
were no ladies thereabout, and they did 
not stand on a small matter like getting 
dressed! Not they! They came running 
just as they were, and Adam, garbed in 
his fig leaf, was fully clad compared to 
most of them t was the barest gallery I 
ever saw, and the noisiest, too, and the 
most truly appreciative, 

High up above us airplanes were circ- 
ling, so high that we could not tell from 
which side they came, except when we 
saw some of them being shelled, and so 
knew that they belonged to Fritz. They 
looked like black pinheads against the 
blue cushion of the sky, and no doubt 
that they were vastly puzzled as to the 
reason of this gathering of naked men. 
What new tricks were the English up to 


now? So, I have no doubt, they were 
wondering It was the business of their 
observers, of course, to spot just such 


gatherings as ours, altho I did not think 
of that just then—except to think that 
they might drop a bomb or two, maybe. 
But scouting airplanes, such as those 
were, do not go in for bomb-dropping. 
There are three sorts of airplanes. First 
come the scouting planes—fairly fast, 
good climbers, able to stay in the air a 
long time Their business is just to spy 
out the lay of the land over the enemy's 











trenches—not to fight or drop 
Then come the swift, powerf 
planes, which make raids, flyiy 
tances to do so. The Hu 
planes to bomb unprotected t 
women and babies: ours go 

ing ammunition dumps i 
railway stations and other 

tary importance, altho, by; 

be indulging in 


reprisals 


Fritz’s murderous raids, as so t 
at home in Britain have ; = 
would. : 

Both scouting and bombing . 
protected by the fastest flyer rie 
battle planes, as they are = 
fight other planes in the air, a = 
men who steer them and fight com 
who perform the heroic explo ou 
may read of every day. But f the 
great work in the air is do “6 
scouting planes, which tak rate 
chances, and find it hard to fig tke 
when they are attacked. \r t was 
scouts who were above us now nd, no 
doubt, sending word back by reless of 
a new and mysterious concen yn of 
British forces along the Scary which it 
might be a good thing for ¢ j ure 
tillery to strafe a bit. 

So, before very long, a rude ion 
came to my songs, in the wa f shellg 
dropped unpleasantly close en a0 
far above us had given their guns the 
range, and so, altho the gunne ild not 
see us, they could make the esence 
felt. 

I have never been booed or hissed by an 
audience since I have been on the stage, | 


understand that it is a terrible and a dig 
concerting experience, and one calculated 


to play havoe with the stoutest of nerves. 
It is an experience I am by means 
anxious to have, I can tell yo But I 
doubt if it could seem worse to me than 
the interruption of a shell. The Germans 
that day showed no ear for music, and no 


appreciation of art—my art, at least 

And so it seemed well to me to cut my 
program, to a certain extent at least, and 
bid farewell to my audience, dressed and 
undressed. It was a performance at which 
it did not seem to me a good idea to take 
any curtain calls. I did not miss them, nor 
feel slighted because they were absent. I 
was too glad to get away with a whole 
skin, 

The shelling became very furious now. 
Plainly, the Germans meant to take no 
chances. They couldn’t guess what the 
gathering their airplanes had observed 
might portend, but, if they could, they 
meant to defeat its object, whatever that 
might be. Well, they did not succeed, but 
they probably had the satisfaction of 
thinking that they had, and I, for one, 
do not begrudge them that. They forced 
the Reverend Harry Lauder, M. ?., Tour 
to make a pretty wide detour, away from 
the river, to get back to the main road. 
But they fired a power of shells to do so. 

When we finally reached the road, I 
heard a mad sputtering behind looked 
around in alarm, because it sounded for 
all the world like one of those infernal 
whizz bangs chasing me. But it was! 
The noise came from a motorcycle, and 
its rider dashed up to me and dropped one 
foot to the ground. 





“Here’s a letter for you, Harr he 
said. 

It was a package that he handed me. I 
was surprised—I was not expecting te 
have a post delivered to me on the battle- 
field of Arras. It turned out that the 
package contained a couple of ugly-look- 


ing bits of shell, and a letter from my 
friends, the Highlanders, on yther 
side of the railway embankment They 
wrote to thank me for singing for them 
and said they hoped I was none the 
for the bombardment I had undergone 
“These bits of metal are from the shell 


that was closest to you when it burst,” 
their spokesman wrote. “They nearly got 
you, and we thought you’d like to have 


them to keep for souvenirs.” 

It seemed to me that that was a singu- 
larly calm and phlegmatic lett: My 
nerves were a good deal overwrought, 4 
[ can see now. 


Now we made our way slowly back 
division headquarters, and ther: found 
that preparations had been made for very 

f entious 


much the most ambitious and pré 
concert that I had yet had a ance 0 
give in France. There was a very large 
audience, and a stage or platform had 
been set up, with plenty of room for 
Johnson and his piano. It had been built 
in a great field, and all around me, when 
I mounted it, I could see kilted soldiers 
almost as far as my eye could reach. 
There were many thousands of then 
—indeed, all of the Highland Brig 
Was not actually on duty at the 
were present, and a good many 
besides, for good measure 


1 there 
=. shan 





Here was a sight to make a S$ eart 
leap with pride. Here, before _was 
the flower of Scottish manho hese 
regiments had been thru a serie at 
tles, not so long since, that iy 
thinned their ranks Many s sn 
grave had been filled that spring: ! dy. 

ken 


Scottish heart at home had been 
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news from this spot. But there 
they were now, before me—their ranks 
ajjed up again, splendid as they stretched 
+ eager to welcome me and cheer me. 
qghere were tears in my eyes as I looked 
ground at them. 
* yassed before me were all the best men 
ceotland had had to offer. All these men 
* 2 breathed deep of the hellish air of 
wat. All had marched shoulder to shoul- 
ger and skirt to skirt with death. All 
were of my country and my people. My 
- was big within me with pride of 
nd that I was of their race, as I 
" sing for them. 
»nson Was waiting for me to be ready. 
Tinkle Tom,”’ as we called the wee 
vas not very large, but there were 
when he had to be left behind. I 
was glad to have us back again, 
vad to be doing his part, instead of leav- 
4 me to sing alone, without his stout 


br sad 
oy = 


9 








"Many distinguished ofifcers were in that 
eat assemblage. They all turned out to 
ar Mm 1s well as the men, and among 
; vy many familiar faces and old 
rom home. But there were many 
es too, alas, that I did not see. And 
juired for them later, I learned 

of them I had seen for the last 

Oh, the sad news that I learned day 
out there in France! Friend 

i of whom I made inquiry was 

» be sure. They could tell me 
nd when and how they had been 





“Up above us, as I began to sing, our 
airplanes were circling. No Boche planes 
were in sight now, I had been told, but 
were many of ours. And some- 
ti one came swooping down, its occu- 
pa us, nO doubt, as to what might 
be going on, and the hum of its huge pro- 
peler would make me falter a bit in my 
gong. And once or twice one flew so low 
and so close that I was almost afraid it 
would strike me, and I would dodge in 
what I think was mock alarm, much to 
the amusement of the soldiers. 

I had given them two songs when a big 
man arose, far back in the crowd. He 
was a long way from me, but his great 
voice carried to me easily, so that I could 
hear every word he said. 

“Harry,” he shouted, “sing us ‘‘The 
fWee Hoose Amang the Heather’ and we'll 
a’ join in the chorus.” 

For a moment I could only stare out at 
them. Between that sea of faces, up- 
raised to mine, and my eyes, there came 
another face, the smiling, bonnie face of 
my boy John, that I should never see 
again with mortal eyes. That had been 
one of his favorite songs for many years. 
I hesitated. It was as if a gentle hand 
had plucked at my very heart-strings and 
played upon them. Memory—memories 
of my boy, swept over me in a flood. I 
felt a choking in my throat, and the tears 
welled into my eyes. 

But then I began to sing, making a sig- 
nal to Johnson to let me sing alone. And 
when I came to the chorus, true to the 
big Highlander’s promise, they all did 
join in the chours. And what a chorus 
that was! Thousands of men _ were 
singing. 





“There's a wee hoose amang the heather, 
There’s a wee hoose o’er the sea. 
There’s a lassie in that wee hoose 
Waiting patiently for me. 

She’s the picture of perfection— 

I na tell a lee— 

If ye saw her ye would love her 

same as me.”’ 








———— 











BRAENDER 


BULL DOG GRIP NON-SKID 


TIRES 


The “Most Effective Non-Skid Tire 
Manufactured 
Whatever road you travel—through mud 


or sand, over wet pavements, pounding 
ruts or curbs 


BRAENDER EQUIPPED 
means the limit in human safety 


—AND YOU’LL BUY LESS TIRES 


Constructed with unusually strong side walls, 
and a tough wear-resisting tread 


BRAENDER NON-SKID TIRES 


still hold the World’s Record for Tire Endurance 
established in competition with other makes years 
ago. They can be depended upon to give a service 
running over with satisfaction and good measure 


BRAENDER TUBES—A GOOD INVESTMENT 
Manufactured by 


BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 


Factory—RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


( New York: 32 Broadway 
Branches - Philadelphia: 1350 W. Girard Ave. 
| Chicago: 64-72 E. 14th Street 


On sale in over 2,000 northwestern towns. Ask your dealer for them. 
If he cannot supply you, write--the nearest factory branch, or 


G. SOMMERS & CO., St. Pau, Minn. 


who are the wholesale distributors, and they will tell you were you 
may procure them. Dealers send for ‘our proposition. 





Nobody has yet found a way to give 
protection than youll get with 
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My voice was very shaky when I came | 


to the end of that chorus, but the great 
Wave of sound from the kilted laddies 
Tolled out, true and full, unshaken, un- 
broken. They carried the air as steadily 


asaship is carried upon a rolling sea 
I could sing no more for them, and then, 
| enough, 


as I made my way, unsteadily 
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trom platform, music struck up tha 
Was t sweetest F cou nave heard. Some 
Piper 1d come together, from two or 
hr nts, unknown to me, and now 
pine their pipes began ! 
ed the tune that 
Pi; Dia 
y way tl irs } 
it my irs s I passed 
them, Lil- 
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CHAPTER 2 
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i] glad thought 
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— that day. I felt 
. i. This was 1 
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—y I had } € n 
tin mfortably in the « nd 
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: cool wind against my cheeks 
- the entertainer were to 
. took us, the officers 
7 staff, to a hut, where 

re) choice of tea or a 
™} " ; 
I re was good Scotch 


t was the tea I wanted. 


1 of clambering about. So I 
liter all, to stay in the shade 


nd rest my limbs. 
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Buy Quality 


—and draw dividends of 
satisfaction and profit 
"| oedemeete of farmers have proven, 


by years of actual use, that OK Sun- 
Lite Windows are ti i 

a most efficient, most dur. 
ical and least troubl 
house windows. Screens easily removed. 


‘Hog \\ 






ae most practical, 
le, most econom- 
> type of? hog 


You ¢tan’t afford to buy any hog 
dows until you know about 


Windows. Our ca the stor 


all about OK nite / | 

a you got yours ya? } : / Jo] 
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FRE Book of Hog / | 


House Plans 








—contains nine complete plans and specifica- 
ed by ex- 





wr pn i Be ene Fs. oy t igger hog / K 
at profits. Write today for your copy. j } out 
Ask the best dealer in your town, / / \ | 
ba N 
Phillip Bernard Company, i ae rome 


2804 Floyd Avenue, 
Sioux City, 
lowa 
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Se el=) wu ler-tel 


GALVANIZED 


Steel 
FENCE 
| ad Oo BS) 


ERE is the improved 
Steel Fence Post you 

have been waiting for, 
Bigger, better, stronger. 
Thicker material. Drives 
easily in any soil, . Anchorssol- 
idly. Alabor saver, Heavily 
gaivanized inside and out after 
forming. A post that will set- 
tle your fence-post problem for 
good. See it at your dealer’s 
and you will be enthusiastic. 
Send forspecial book, Dealers 
everywhere. 


American Steel & Wire 




















Chicago Company § 
New York y 
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33% Heavier-100% S ronger.’ : 








Cotaloge— ££ FARM WAGONS 
— = =) ‘, High or low wheels— 
= ae my > sa 1 Steel or wood 





or narrow tires, 

Wagon parts of all 

f kinds. Wheels to fit 

it any running gear, 

Catai og illustrate e frea, 

Electric Wheol Co., 55£im St., Quincy. Ii, 

TRAP Something the Go- 
+ = tc . 

phers can’t coverup. 

Descripitve ¢ ilar sent FREE. 


. Bi75, Crete, Neb. 
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The Thresher for 
Your Own Work 


The Nichols-Shepard “Junior” Red 
River Special is the iceal threcher for 
the farmer who wants to do his own 
threshing. It is a small machine but 
does big wor 

It beats out ‘the grain just like the big 
Red River S; peci ul. It has the “AZa 
Behind the Gun," ‘the BeatingShakers, 
and a perfect c le aning mill, 

'wo sizes: 22 x % and 28x40. The 
smaller, withont extra attachments. is 
easily operated by any farm power that 
can deliver 12 H, P. at the cylinder. 


“JUNIOR” 
Red River Special 
Sold fully equipped with Self Feeder 
and Wind Stacker, or with Hand Feed 
Parts and Commo n Stacker, asdesired 
Just right for ir ndividu al fz armers an | 
for custom threshing where jobs are 
small and thecountry is rough and hilly. 
James Arnott of Bradwardine, Manitoba, 
eays, October 25, 1918: ‘The 22x36 ‘Junior* 
Red River Special purchased this year is 
®& strong, durable machine. We had - 
breakages, and lost no time. We had n 
trouble from start to finish. It threshed the 
rain out of the straw thoroughly, and did a 
first-class job of cleaning r 
Do not judge th e “Junior” Red River 
Special with other so-called small 
threshers, It is nota plaything. It is 
built to earn money threshing and will 
save the farmers’ thresh bill like the 
Big Red River Special. 
Write for Special Circular 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
Since 1848 
Bulders exclusively of of ~~1, wr fee 
Stack e 
Sri cat Gita anes Boos 
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They know! Over there 








they’ve 
learned 
the value 
of Fish 
Brand 
Slickers, 
while we 
at home 
have had 
to do 
without. 





Fish -ebl 


Reflex 
Slickers 


oe now back on the job, ready for the boys 
s they come back, ready for everyone who 
fnewe the value of this re al 


Service Coat when there's AOWER's 


wubenaather work to be done. 


A. J. TOWER CO. :<@=! 
?1SH BRAN” 


BOSTON, MASS. 


519 











2442 BOY D STREE To 


10,000 Miles 


No Punctures 


After ten years test by thou- 
nds of car_asers, Brictson 
neumaticTireshavesolved 

pocematio tire problem, 

ainet punctures, low: 


against punctures, blow 
outs, ruts, rim out,skiddin 
0 oll. gasolir “A In short trouble 


» Written 10,000 mile guar- 


antes. Some go 16 to 20,000. 
J ‘TRY EM AT OUR EXPENSE 


j Make us prove it. Don't pay if 
not satisfied. Write to-day for 
fgets of most liberal, convine ing 


ria tan ever offered 


Sent with illustrated, descriptive book 


The Grictson Mig. Co. Dept. 99-49 
See O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Neder 














LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


OR MORE SAVING 


© you. Don'teven consider burying until you havesent 
us complete list o ~# Note —~ you need and have < 
by return mail, hip quick and pay the freight. 


RMERS LUMBER 


Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 years. 


ir estimate 


_OMAHA, NEBR. 


BUY NOW AND SAVE MONEY 


Farm Elevators Hog Feeders 
Horse Powers Hog Waterers 
Straw Spreaders 
Washing Machines 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO DEPT F. 
Wenzelman Mfg. Co., 


Hog Commodities 
Farm Necessities. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
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a ticklish business. The Germans were 
very wasteful of their shells that day, 
considering how much they cost! They 
were pounding away, and more shells, by 
a good many, were falling in Arras than 
had been the case when we arrived at 
noor So I got a chance to see how the 
ruin that had been wrought had been 


accomplished 





Arras is a wonderful sight, noble and 
impressive even in its destructio: But 
was a sight that depressed m« It had 
angere ] me, at first but now I egan to 
think, at each ruined house that I saw 
“Suppose this were at hon n Scotland 
And su thoughts e to me, I 
tha 1 God for the brave lads I had seen 
that who stood, ¢ here, holding the 
line l > f ed bulwark betwee 
~ oO i 7 } 

Ww start ) ow, 

t we were uple 

s s ( vA wa to s thru 
St. Pal 1 Hesdin, and, g g so, WE 
‘ ) town of Le Quesnoy Hers 
some o Eleventh Argyle and Suther- 
land Highlanders were stationed M 
} ’ iped at the sight of em Th 
had been my oy’s regime Itho } 
had belonged to a different battalion, and 


t was with the best will in the world that 
I called a halt and gave them a concert. 





fave two more concerts, both brief 
ones, on the rest of the journey, and so it 
was quite dark when we approached the 
hateau at Tramecourt As we came up, 
I became aware of a great stir and move- 
ment that was quite out of the ordinar 
routine there. In the grounds I could see 

lights moving about, fireflies 





ti 
lights that came, I thought, from electr 
torches. 


Something extraordinary must be go 






































ing on here,"’ I remarked to Cay 
frey ‘I wonder if General Ha 
rived, by afly chance.’ 

We'll soon know what it's all about, 
he said, philosop! ull But I spect 
knew already 

Bet » the ea here was a I i 
spot of light, standing out vividly against 
the surr ling darkne I d - 
‘ pul 1 i pri i . <4 t i spt t 
But we uY nto it as the ir stopped; 
it was a sort of oasis of li; 1 an ink 
desert of surrounding gloom (nd as we 
came full into it and I stood up to descend 
from the car, stre ing my tired, stiff 
legs, the silence and the darkness were 
split by three tremendous cheers 

It wasn’t General Haig who was arriv 
ing It was Harry Lauder 

What's tl ma } s 
loudly as I could 

Been waitin’ for ve a couple of irs 
‘Arry,”’ called a loud kney vo 
answer Go it now! Get t off your 

hes ” Ther wn exp ona 
seemed that a lot of soldiers, abou fe 
hundred stror £, wt 0 were Working 
big road job about te miles from Tr 

irt, had heard of 1 being there, and 
had decided to come over in a body and 
beg for a concert They o the cha- 
teau early, and were told it 4 be elev- 
en o'clock before I got back But they 
didn't are—they said they'd wait all 
night if they had to, to get a chance to 
hear me. And they made some use of the 
time they had to wait 

They took three big acetylene head- 
lights from motor rs ind connected 
them up There was a little porch at 
the entrance of the chateau. with a short 
flight of I ading up to it, and then 
they decid 1at would make an ex- 
cellent m eater. Since it would 
be dark ed they must have 
lights, so ld s ne—jus s 

re I i } t = i was 
where t} y borrowed from 
n ’ ar i I t one oO 
each side a 
fro so that a t gh s ntered 
rig o 1e@ «po se! ind was 
bat 1 is stror i glare as ev I sang 
in on t stage It was ! linding 
ir d s I fo i when I to face 
them and to sing for the N lless > 
sa late tho.it was and tired as I was, I 
never thought of refusing to give them 
the concert they wanted 

I should liked to have eaten my dinner 
first, but I could: think of suggesting it 
These boys had done a long, ha dav's 
w < Then they had ur d 1 miles 
and, « top of a had w ed two 
ho ri Y and x >a st eanda 
lighting syst ¥ Ww 1 is tired 
i was, I « é iad ) " 
] ) \ i »I1l to i i John 
s ) g é I g, 1 

! o sta d iced 

, . ee of 
he 
, 
) en 
> ~ T 1 
the vo s s the faces) Oo 
y nee \ lo s sor 
i L 0 eo; ) } < »wW the 
e is there gradual 1 ca 
perfectly, and } s out a face, mayt 
and sing to some one person in the audi- 
ence, that vou may ! sure of \ 
fects 

It { tter, Stygian darkness that lay 
bevond f blinding light in which 
I stood, Gr Iv I did make out a little 

what lay beyond, very close to me. 
could see dim outlines of huma bodies 
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Use Moline Hay Tools this year and you wi . 
accomplish two things—obtain a better grade o 
hay and save a great deal of time. 
Regardless of your hay tool requirements 
The Moline Line there is a Moline Haying Tool to give you bette: 
of Implements and quicker results under all conditions. 


Moline Gearless Hay Loader operates entirely 
without the use of gears, sprockets, chains, rope = 








Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrows 





ment. We also build a double cylinder loader 
known as Moline Loader No. 5, which is pre- 
ferred in some localities. 


By using Moline Side Delivery Rake you can 
rake your hay into long fluffy wind- 
rows where it will cure quickly and 
in best condition. It will also save 
your time in loading—we build two 
styles of side delivery rakes. No. |4 
is a combined side delivery rake and 
tedder—simply shift a lever and it is in- 
stantly converted into a tedder. No. !2 is 
a side delivery rake only. 








Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal Tractors 


Ph we nal 2 webs, etc. It gives you less trouble than any loade, 
Grain Drills = made, and because of its long, easy 5-ft. stroke 

ee = loads hay without breaking or shattering. Loads 
Hay Rakes = light swaths or heavy windrows without adjust- 

Hay Loaders = 







































In addition we build a complete line of 
stackers, sweep rakes and mowers—al! of 
which uphold the Moline reputation for 
quality, long life and convenience. 

Your Moline Dealer will be giad 
to give you a complete description ing 


of any of these tools. See him 
or write us for full information 
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MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 


Roller Chain 


means no friction~light draft 


Newest idea in grain elevators. Has special patented Roller Chain— 
positively mo friction. Lightest draft elevator made. Special boot does 
away with overloading, choking and all waste. Has only two sprocket 
wheels, one heavy shaft in elevator which runs in babbited bearings. 
Log dump or jack furnished. Considered the most modern machine. 


MORTON é2ats CUP ELEVATOR 


CHAIN 


With the “Morton” you can distrie 
bute your grain to all parts of the 
crib—there's no tinkering—no 
trouble—no delays. The ‘More 7 
ton” works always—will last 
years. Cups are big and strong. Carry and distribute 
all grain with less power. Install the “‘Morton” { 
and get best results at reduced cost. : 
Strongest-simplest-easiest running elevator made 
Capacity 2000 bu. per hour. For small cribs no 
cupola is required. Write quick for free cata- 
fog, free crib plans and low prices. The sooner 
you get the details, the sooner you will realize 
that you cannot get along without the “Morton.” 
MORTON CORPORATION, Morton, Ill. 
Formerly The Meyer Corporation. 15 Meyer Block 


































































Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer /issex,, / “= 


Wa 
Thousands in successful use. Does six times the work of ordinary the Other. “3 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 4 ‘a 6" 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 


KILLS QUACK GRASS J 


Badoreed by Agricultura] Experts, County 

Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps 
Al falfa filek is er n and does not injure plants. 
Made in 1, 2,3 and S sec ‘tions for horses. Any 



















desired width for trs Ce 

positively gu ir: an tee satisfaction ill a9 
refund your mone Write for complete information ‘ond prices NOW. 4 — 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. Py Evoner 2nd te 


Patcntee end Sole Manufscturer of the Kovar New Quack Grass Oestrover 








Easy NMioney selling our Lightning Rod equip 


ment. No experience necessary 


Best seller on the market. Cheapest instrance against damage by light 

















All copper wire and fixtures guaranteed. Send for samples. Aaare 
IOWA LIGHTNING ROD CO., BOX 213, NEW HAMPTON, /OWA 
—— 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farme 
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arising as I did 
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it was pretty difficult d 
ice. And such aud ‘ ve 
Dag anh to trace, later, in 
C e But tha he 
first time in my life, and, up to now, the 
last, that I ever sang to a totally invisible 
audience. I did not know the 1 how many 
here were—the might h een 
or four hund a9 or four thousand. 
save for the titters that grected my 
inters with the 1 bats they were amaz- 


yuiet as they waited for me to s'ng. 
just about ten minutes befsre 


1. I began to sing, and the con- 








ert ver until after midnight. I 

ra i nervous as I began the 
ers first song. It was a great 

lief e was a round of applause 

the to place my a idience nd to 

give me its measure, at once. 

But I Imost as disconcerted a bit 

I had been by the first ion 

eame to the ind 

f the darkness, t ‘ame 
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of sound It was the mer 












taking » the chorus, .thundering it out. 
TI song clear away from me 
—I ynly gasp and listen. The roar 
fr een chorus almost took my) 
f f ler me, so amazing 

and s nexpected, »ymehow, used 

w xr soldiers join in a 
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ver failed to do so. 

first song, when [ knew 
¥ t, I soon grew used to the 
rar The weirdness and 
wore off, and I began to en- 
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mendously. — conditions 

Te ’ ideal; indeed, they were per- 
fect, for the sentimental songs that sol- 
lier like best Imagine how 


he Gloamin’" went that 
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OU can raise in your own garden, delicious radishes, lettuce, 


sweet corn, 
vegetables. 
each meal. 


wax beans, peas, tomatoes and other heaithful 
They are most appetizing when gathered fresh for 


Success is more certain if you start right, with seed which you and 
others know is dependable. 


Northrup, King & Co.’s seed has the inherited tendency to proe 
duce vegetables of choicest flavor and quality. 
ous seed, carefully selected and tested. 


It is hardy, vigore 


Dealers in nearly every community sell Northrup, King & Co.’s 


seeds. 
on request. 





‘OR 








HRP, Kinc&Cos — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Names of merchants near you who handle these seeds sent 
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DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


WRITE 


CHICAGO | 











A J mited umount of my choicest 
Yel! I t 


FOR SALE 





MoCULLOCH. 


Jidpmapl ier 


from an 


Hartwick, lowa. 


greet 1s 


I e. 
Wis. 


urgeon B ay, 





iL eoc yD, re aned, not Irrigates 1 
Write for samples& p . 
JACOBSON, Formoso, . 











r pHOU SAN ps or small fr uit plants—B st 
Two ht red strawberry plants, prs 


8. ’ 
Free catalog. G. W. Sword, L anaric, 11! 











Tag your stock—best and ghesoust means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle., 
nd number stamped on tags, 
atalog mailed 4 on request, 
F.S. Burch &Co., 155 W. Horses St. Chicago 








mderful New Hay Plant. Yields more ton- 
nage per acre th lan any other grass. Grows 
quick. We will send free, upon 
request, a s 
booklet of 
page illustrat 
special red ink 
t prices 


IOWA SEED oe 


sample of the seed, 


information, 120- 
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Dept. 30 Des Moines, fowa 
SEED CORN 
he best lar : arieties—Ida County 


King, also 90-day 
n hereon my farm, 
ried. Sold 


in lowa 


Yellow Dent, ) 
Yellow Dent. Eve 
early picked; hand 





“King, 81! Iver 
} 1 grov 


ishel ¢g 





seed house d 
oO val test. Has stood the test 
for 25 years. Save disappointment. Germination 
test, 95 to 100%. Price, shelled and graded, $4.00 per 
bushel. Samples on request, 
R. 3, 


ALLEN JOSLIN, 
CHEAPER STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Good, strong, new pls —well rooted, Everbearing, 
progressive and sur 100 for $2.00, 300 for $5.00. 
Senator Dunlap half above ‘prices. A. L. Gallup, 
Breoklyn, lowa. 


SEED GORN 


High yielding Reid’s Yellow Dent; every ear 
hand picked and dried on hangers. 95% germination 
guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approval. $4 per bu. 
JONES BROS., Box 215, Seaton, Ill. 


selected, 














Holstein, lowa | 





Improved Reid’s Yellow 
Dent Seed Corn 


vrown on my 
prairie soil. 








own farms « 
eC ted In 


n upland 
Septem ber, 


sorted and dried on seed corn hang- 
ers. Matures in from 110 to 120 days. 

I have bred seed corn along. sci- 
entific lines, with the view of increas- 
ing the yield of sound corn Yields 
{ from 60 to 100 bushels are com- 

m in the hands of my customers, 

Your order will receive my per- 
sonal attention. Ten days allowed 
for testing and inspection, and if not 


satisfied, return « 


will be refunde 


== PRICES 


n and your money 


In bushel boxes, in the ear, tips 
taken off, per bu........ seseeeee D000 
Shelled and graded ready for 


the planter, in bags, per bu 


1 00 
WICKFIELD FARMS.» 


J. C. SILVER, Prop. 


STOCKPORT, VAN BUREN CO., IOWA 














SEED CORD 


bushe ot lows Weer 
. y years’ experle 
is hel in ear. 
price refunt 


— rK ‘ing only. Stock 

> sweepstakes 

hand e every bushel. 

wing -d corn. 85.00 

guaranteed or pur- 

. w. P. COON & SONS, 
ts, Ames, tow a. 









per b 
chase 
seed corn expe 





Seed Corn- -Dewey’s White Dent 


A aspiendid variety and yielder, extra deep 
germ, all picked before freeze. Germination 100% 
in tests made. Shipped subject to 10 day test; 95.00 
per bushel. 

A. A. BALLENTINE, 


good 


Cedar Falis, lowa 








SJ TUOSS LOY 
; (PP a 


PER! “ECT lubrication— 


ence m your motor. 


It 


puts ; 


Keeps-Your: Motor-Youn 


(A weight t for Every Car) ; 


with French A ut a Oil 








g ; 


ee be bb DE 


—makes a great differ- 


behind it—it’s first on the 


‘go’ 


a ry 
getaway’’—and you can be sure that your motor is not grinding down 


sts bearings and metal contact 
French Auto Oil 

Tt prevents 

heating of the motor. 
These” 


$ no waste of power 
1 











rh Ser eat nor cold affects the quality of French 
its perfec t glob r constn 
When you buy only a| ,,/7e"ch Auto O 
More power, less 


quart of olf ata time, 
you are induiging in an 
expensive habit. Buy 
5 GALLONS or more of 
French Auto OW at a 
time and save from 
20% to 25%. 


(There is one 


Why not bi 








surf ace 


—no excessive co suMptio; 1 of fuel. 


iction insures pe rfect lubrication. 
i : 

oil and gasoline, 

trouble and less wear on your motor. 


For sale by 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


in your town. 
iy from him?) 


Ss 
. 


reduces friction—the greatest enemy of every motor. 
undue formation of carbon, 
quent carbon knocks, premature firing and over- 


and conse- 



















Auto Ou— 


means economy. 


less 

















Sheep 






improvements), good markets 
school 


ls, churches, splendid climate 






Saskatchewan and Alberta 

of immigration, Ottawa, Car 
M. J. JOHNSTONE 
W. V. BENNETT, 
R. A. GARRETT, 


4, OF 
202 W 
Room 200, Bee 
311 Jackson St., 





Bidg 


st 


5th St., Des 


Moines, Iowa 
Omaha, Neb. 
Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agentg 


ck aising in 
Western Canada 


is as profitable as Grain Growing 


In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
and Hogs brings cert 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


Railway and Land Co’s, are offering unusual inducements to home- 
seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy h 
for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 

The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the farmer and ranchmen. 

You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get high _=sanpe 
for your grain, cattle, sheep and hogs—low taxes (none on 
and 

» and sure crops. 

For illustrated literature, maps, description of lands for sale in Manitoba, 
juced railroad rates, et 


uns 












uccess. It’s easy to prosper where y ou 








er prosperity. Loans made 









shipping facilities, free 








*., apply to Superinteadent 

















I A AONTAN 





the Judith Bastr Buy direct 


| THE COOK.REYVNOLDS COMPANY, 


exce 
fr 


Rox 


Offe rs exce a 
armer, stockman 
is Harvest every year 
ent water, good markets 
m the owners Prices 
equest \ddress 
DP 1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA, 


THE oh Snape Re a ee 











FREE te isccngy'es 


2 ,™M 
s e s wl 
¥ might wa 4 € ha 
i “ bay 8 \ 
cba es 8 : " ‘ " . g 
W rite pday SHRED MORE LEANED Ca.. 
7207. Marinette, Vteconsin 


Minn esota Corn Lands 


ave a large list of nap ty farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for st 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wiktmar, Minnesota 


QEE my “farm homes tn Red River 
‘ eastern North Dakota and Clay Co., Mi 
" 


efore locating. Write Herbert Hodge hese x D 


FOR SALE 


160 ACRE FARM 








8 Good w wo 
ba s e iu al { kK as yrne 
Mus 8 ‘ttle estate Sulta > tin giv 

If interested, write 


Geo. E. Purves, Eyota, Olmsted Co., Minn. 
Saskatchewan Farms 






any size. Cultivated of unbroken prairie. Very rich 
clay sof! all ready for the plow. Near to school ad 
market. Priced from seventeen doliars acre up. 
For particelars write PERCIVAL REALTY Co., 
Ple Saal Reference—Union Bank 


WALLACES’ 
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FARMER 




































































pieces as he did. He wasted shells upon 
them that must have been precious t 
him. His treatment of them was but a 
part of his wicked, wanton spirit of de- 
structiveness He could not see a place 
standing that he did not want to destroy, 
I think. It was not war he made, as the 
world had known war; it was a savage 
raid against every sign and evidence of 
civilization and comfort and happiness 
But always, as I think I have said before, 
thing ed n It was the soul of 
that w e destroyed Tl was be- 
yond s reach, and sore must have 
grieved |} » come to Know it—tor come 
to is I ! nd Bel- 
gium, to 
We passed t 1a wee town called Doul- 
le ‘ , 4 f om Tr - ( irt to 4} 
he i é , that me g, I saw an 
{ r won a vo 
t 1 ‘ belief or reckening 
I th she is still where I saw 
tl Indeed, seemed to me, 
< s I hav tl her, rat 
she l vays be zg £ lently 
thr he eserted ;s -_ th wee 
t o 1 all the age th re to 
< d always cowle ve d figure 
of repro ind hatred for the Germar 
race 
here some life in it wee place 
now There are no more Germans, and 
no e shells come there The baitle 
line has been carried on the east by 
the British; here they have redeemed a 
bit of France from the German yoke. And 
so we could stop there, in the he if of the 
morning, for a b of refreshment at a 
cafe that was ones I suppose, quite a 
Place in that small tow It does but 
litle business now; passing soldiers bring 
it some rade, bu ing like what it 
used hav For this is not a tow 
mu fre ted by troo or was not, 
Just at tl ne 
There was yme trouble, too, with one 
of the ars, sO we went for a shor t walk 
thru the tow: It was then that we met 
that old French nu Her face and her 
hands were withered, d deeply graven 
i e lines of the years that had bowed 
head Her back was bent, and she 
walked slowly and with difficulty But in 
her es was a soft, young light that I 
have often seen in the eyes of priests and 
nuns ind that their comforting religion 
Rive then But as we talked, I spoke 
of the Germans 
Gone from here eves was all their soft- 
ness They flashed a bitter and con- 
tempt s hatred 
The Germans she said She spat up- 
on the ground, scornfully, and with a ges- 
ture of infinite loathing. And every time 
she ttered hat hated word, she spat 
It was a ceremony she used; she 
I know, t t her mouth was defiled 
at word, and she wished to cleanse 
it It was no affectation, as, with some 
folks, vou might have thought it It was 
not studied act She did it, I believe, 
unconsciously And it was a gesture mar- 
velously expressive It spoke more elo- 
quently of her feelings than many words 
ould have done 
She had se the Germ s! ’ She 
} s tl ne, 1914 the first 
d s of the war, rolling past in great, gray 
waves, for days and days, as if the flood 
would never cease to roll She had seen 
them passing. with their guns, In those 
first p s when they 
had re ‘ t selve \ ble, and 
had be so sure of Vv o She knew 
what cr Ities, what indignities, they had 
put upon the helpless Ps ople war had 
ew t i ( knew the 
defiler d en guilty 
Nor tim she had 
ee! ins. They had come before she 
Was so ok tho even tlt she had not 
I ‘ oung girl n the war of 1870 
whe rope ft brave France to her 
fat t ause the Ge spirit and the 
Ge in plan were not ppreciated or un- 
derstood Thank God the world had 
learned s lesson by 1914, when the Hun 
challenged igain, so that the challenge 
Was met and taken up, and France was 
not alone to bear the brunt of German 
z i d German hate 
She hated the Germans, that old French 
I She was ligious cnew the 
teachings of her Ss ew that 
God s 3 Wwe is ve our € es But 
He « i not expect s to love His ene- 
I es 
Albert, when we came to , we founda 
ruin indeec he German guns had beaten 
I 1 it was like a rubbish heap ir 
the backvard f hell “he r é had 
\ I ‘ s x than 
tha t A Or r ) gz hac mt sur- 
vived Itho was gz to 1in 
} a e r ched 
t We 1 f m the ivs off 
+ | V re Yn 
g Christ 
’ f 
ae 
the ‘ ev 7 s t 
I t ‘ ’ 
wind aate tt ta aw P =~ 
ly When the w 1 ses to torm, it 
must rock ously deed But still it 
s Ss re, I ging like inspiration 
raig from heaven to all who see it 
The peasants who gaze upon it ‘h day 
in reverent awe whisper to you, if you 
ask then that when ft falls at last the 
war will be over, and France will t vic- 


torious 























That is rank superstition, you 






































it may be! But in the region of = e 
every one you meet has become « e 
tious, if that is the word you c| x 

is especially true of the soldier 

man at the front, it seemed to ‘ 

fatalist. What is to be will b 4 

It is certain that this feeling 4 

to make them indifferent t 

most, indeed, contemptuous 

France I was told, almost < 

there were shrines in wh ° 

Christ or of His mother had 

most furious shelling \ 

knows too, how, at Rhein 

great cathec has been sh 

wickedest <¢ most wanto 

rimes of that sort that the 

to their the statue 

Are, who saved France long 

untouched . 

How Ss o : Oo 
things as tl Ss he toy 
to chance to k, to a blind 
one, an not do so, nor will 1! 
to do it 

Fate, to be 1 p 
my friends the s 
there is a fe 
chance, and the sort of fi 
serves statues like those [ } ; 4 
A man never knows his lu I ob 
not to brood upon it IT re : as 
ease of a chap I knew, who : 
nearly three years, taking p ve 
battles from Mons to Arra Ww 
scratched once or wice, 1 y 
even really wounded badly « br 
to the hospital He went t : us 
last, on le: and within ar T! 
time when tepped from 
Charing Cross he was struck s 80 
and killed And there was t g 
case of my friend, Tamson, th ' J 
which I told vou earlier. No—ar - wl 
knows his fate kr 

So it seemed to me, as we dro. ; 

Arras, and watched that myst P t 
ire, that God Himself had choses: s 
it there, as a sign and a wart sf 
promise all at once. There w sig tr 
of life, at first, when we cam 0 £0 
town. Silence brooded over th We 

stopped to have look aro 

scene of desolatior ind as T 
throbbed beneath the hood t 

me the noise they made vy 

being blasphemous. We were 

that hanging figure of the Vire f § 
Christ, and to have left the s 

broken would have been mor 

But it was not lone befor: 8 
of the town was broken by ar nd 
It was marching men we he ! they 
were scuffling with their fe I 
came; they had not the rhythn i of 
most of the British troops we 1 ene {s 
countered Nor were these n \ t 
they swung into sight, coming re 
pile of ruins, just like any Br NOps 
we had seer T recognized tl nce 
as Foleo Kangaroos, as tf! tes A 
in other divisions called them—! f 
their campaier hats were looy t “BF 
one side. These were the first A n 
troops I had seen since I had sail rom pr 
Sydney, in the early days of var s 
—nearly three vears before. T! s! ne 
To think of it—and of what th ree 0 
yvears had seen! f 

“Here's a rare chan to giv OR: F 
cert,”’ I said, and held up m the re 
officer in command ‘ 

“Halt!” he cried; and then s 1 a € 
ease!” 

T was about to tell him w aa 
stopped them, and make mys wn 
to them when I saw a grin r g its . 
way over all those bronzed fa erie ( 
of recognitior And I saw that t fficer ne 
knew me, too, eve before ] oice . 

ried out 

“Good old Harry Lauder! 

That was Scot's voice, ev ts 
owner wore the Australian unif 

“Would the boys like to h on 
cert?” I asked the officer. 

“That they would! By lon he : 
said “Glad of the chan \ 
I've heard you just once e 

away back in the summer of 1 

Then the big fellow who |} ™ 
mame spoke up again 

“Sing us ‘Calligan’,”” he begge’ Sing 
us ‘Calligan,’ Harry I heard sing 
it twenty-three years agone, het 
well Toon Hall 

“Calligan!”’ Tt aquest for Sons 
took me back indeed, thru a ae 
that I have been before the 
must have bee a least t e 
vears since he id heard 1 
song—all of twenty-three years 
gan’ had bee ) ) hea s 
of my successes on t stag 
thought of the s gg. ww h 
for vears a e In fa 7 
my brain, I co rel Y : Bu 
of ¢ muel , T 
liked to do s sing 

h é 
part, 1 

I sang fot se Kang 
had not sung befor 1 Fra 
seemed to be an espe lly aus 
now to try it. I wro it v 
Australia, 1 view, part s 
pleasing Australian audiences L, 
paying them, in some meas A 

div way in which they treat § 

¢ y +1 + Anest $24 
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BEGAL 











Legal inqutries of general interest will be 
in this column free of charge to subscrib 
answer by mailis desired a fee of $1.00 wi 
s fee should always accompany ing 

ly personal nature which ar 

wh a and address must hes 
















swered 


ries Of a 
10t of int rest a 











ries, 10t be published Write 
tipies on a separ ate sheetof ; er 
RIGHT-OF-WAY. 
An fowa subscriber writes: 
A ow two fs s in opposite corners 
of a section. To access from one 





the other, A obtained verbal permission 


from B, about twenty-five 
cross the corner of tl 


fenced off a triangle th 








No consideration was gske d or paid. Both 
f is some 





A and B have rented t r 
ears, and about fi 
orbade the. use of his 
and ten years 

A’s tenant immediately, pulled down 
B's present tenant have the right 
straighten or replace the fences and 
cure for himself the use of this lan 


r 
have A’s tenant arrested for trespass 














sued for damages if » persists in tex 


img down the fences” 


The question resolves its 





As the use of 





possess'on 


f-way was p 























to a license, and an easement could not 
obtained in that way This among other 
reasons. The proper procedure would 
\'B te nt to enjoin 
with whien 
T matliciou 
? 0 1 ‘ 
t x) \ 
p ) i T t i pre 
DRAINAGE QUESTION 
An Iowa subscriber rit 
Some y Y £ led 
land adjo ae dri 
loose o V I iding 
Abo 1 years conn d 
wit tile€ to v l dite sult 
Y const low < wa fr 
tile Hlis t i I Cl nd 
« ! wat tror nd I rt 
a t in land Of cours 
< ] us so s t 
r e cont l Will y kil 
inform m«¢ I e y remedy? 
t a » carry hist oO conduit across 
the ¢ s I ri tile 1 that 
not stay, and « d not 1 Ss \ sub- 
stantially built 
Und t} Tow iw t land owner 
has a right to tile his own land and m 
outlet on his own land in a natural 
water-course or a depression from which 
tl water may flow into a natural water- 
coursé nd ¢ tl wat flows over onto 
a neighbor, the neighbor must take 
of it 
It would seem from our correspondent’s 
aid 


letter that his neighbor ‘was within 


n 


rights in putting in 1 


tem, and that our correspondent will have 
t st how this 


ter Th 


o take care of the w: 
can be done is, of cot 





a question 





spection ¢ tl conditions 





of both of then They 

join tl} r ise of the 

share t co i the expense 
of maintaining it 








An Towa subscr r writes 

‘My pastur the land of 
neighbors For four ar I have 
trouble with one ne r by having 
bull in pasture at d rent times 
have been putting r fer s 
I ighb did not cor his part 
fall I am } ping my ylooded 





two y rs Ha a to <« 
t} n ghbor l ] li nto 
pasture, and charge five or t dol 
some ¢ my ste are bred 

This party may 1! mpelled t 














If } s to do so upon 
the trugfees th 

selves ndertake the oT ~ 
pense Our correspondent has tl I 
to distra the bu have him sold 
pay all damages < he may do, if 
is found upon his pr ses in the 
cumstances stated, unless the owner sh 
pay tl s before the sa 
place Damages are a question of fact, 


and only aetua!l damages sustained could 


be charged’ for. but the costs Of distr: 
1 


would also have to be paid by tl 
of the animal If heifers are bred 
measure of damages would be the 


ference in their value before being bred 
- 


and after 


et across, 


nd as permi ttec 
ce put up fences, whic! 


into wheth- 


ned an easement over B's Jand 


ve, it amopnted 








drainage sys- 


nswer without making a very 
Tha 
ng to do would be for: thes 

t nd work out 


em wil os" will take eare 

























takes 





ie owner 








FARMER 


















Stoutest canvas, lasts for years. 





°- Dent t let rain and weather ruin your high- nell hay. 
The best, most economical and practical stack cover is 


The Baker Stack Cover 


A boy can cover. Quickly stored when not in uss 

Farmers have used BAKER COVERS for years with wonderful satis faction. 
Oryduck treated Paulins will not mildew. 
Dryduck Paulins last more than twice as long. 


Write Today for illustrated folder -_ prices. 


dealers in most places. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD, The Big Tent House, 


Dept. 12 























OT I, ys? 


lay 


They are phockatale water-proof, 





Baker covers are s¢ by local 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














Veterinary 


SORE TAILS IN PIGS. 


ois correspondent writes: 

















“Several of our young pigs are losing 














their, tails. The lower, part seems to die 
ind drop of t tl second or third joint 
from the b sbone. What is the cause 
of this t: and the remedy?” 

In 1915 < S our readers may re- 

T m V it er old W se ASO 
v had \ com] its of this trou- 
b W ond ther s to whether 
hi not t ra < weather dur- 
t t » We ri ril may not 
be re ble t t ibl his u 
W do kr car t y 

whi } 3 b i i a ( 

this t le I I 1 that t u 

re a se ¥ is e most fave 
ible a t c et w We 
{ t our corr pply to 
the t ‘ } I two t times 
week! ointr nt Y l by mixing 
equal parts of lard and turpentine with 
a little coal tar dip or carbolic acid added, 


Brood Sow ~~ ation—On 








ever} year tt United States t- 
ment ¢ \gricult estimates tl num- 
ber of brood soy compared Vv 1 the 
year prey T 1919 figures for the 


entire 
cent aS n 

increase see! 
oustide of t 
are z per ce! 


Nebraska 10 per cent less 





Generally 
has been greatest 
where the corn 
crop was so short In the southern states 

1 ! xt northern part of the 
corn belt, where the corn crop was quite 
good, there seems to have been a slight 


increas 





speaking, the’ d& 





If we actually do have as many 


brood sows th 





’ as we had a year 
ago, Wwe may expect some very sudden 
ind severe breaks in the market in 
October, November or December, 1919 








PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 


Kill every ool —save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. The "y 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot ear 

Write for booklet and prices. 


PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee. Ill. 


3 








For Sale—1 60 J Acres 


Two miles from town, on state road. Large house, 10 
2 f basement cemented, furnace, 
screened-in porch; bar 
running water in barn 
T 75 head of stock and 70 tons 
patent stanchels and sflo 14x30; hog house 
with feeding fi rge@ granaries, two chicken 
houses, mach » sheds, milk house, work shop, corn 
crib, well house, gas engine, two good wells finest 
water, orcbar small fruit, good grove around 
buildings; fenced, cross-fenced, 25 acres wover 
wire. Land is deep black loam, clay subsoil; prac- 
tically all crop land. Buildings good as new. Farm 
is in highest state cultivation; always been farmed 
by owner. Considered one of the best in this sec- 
tion. Price, #140. per e; worth money asked. Is 
a farm and home in every reapect; will stand inves 
tigation. G. W. GRESTY, Osakis, Minnesota, 
FOR SALE ! 180 acres improved land, good putid- 
ings, good soil; as good a farm as in 
Southern Minn. In southeastern corner. Freeborn 
county. Noagents. Direct from owner. Write to 
GEORGE BAILEY, Austin, Minn. 


For N Northwestern Minnesota Farms 


write LOUIS H. KASTE COMPANY, 
20 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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‘7 You Too Can MaKe 





Big Iustrated ‘ 

THE STRAUS BROTHERS Company 
Largest Farm Merchant n the World 
Estab. ae <4. > $3 "eta 000 
ar 














305 ACRE FARM 








Pau 
esto 
Fenced 
t a ‘ 
ba hit 
K an 
i ve 
t n 
way fles town. Consoli 
and R. F. D. routes 1 





is ot 
of: 348 000.00 Write P. C. 
tle Rock, Minn. 


EASTERN COLORADO 
ALONG THE ROCK ISLAND LINE 


The Thousands of Acres in the Rain Belt 
and Shallow Water District vert and 
Lincoln Counties, Colorad wi ver ally make 
this district compare favor with Nebraska and 
Iowa farms. This land is fiy miles east of 
Colorado Springs. Price thir five dollars per acre 
seven years’ time. Land seekers excursions twice 
each month. Agents wanted. Buy your ticket over 
the Rock Island lines. Write at once r fres book 
and full information to Mor r 507 Termt 
nal Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr F.C. ° TALLM ADG K. 


Widowed Owner Must Sell 
515 Acres, 16 Cows and 


Two pairs young horses, lot helfers, hogs, poultry, 
complete tools, wagons, etc., on improved road, near 
R. R. town; 215 acres dark loam tillage, 50-cow pas- 
ture, estimated 1000 cords wood, 100,000 timber, 100 
apple trees; 9-room house, 2 large barns, silo, horse 
stables, carriage, ice, poultry houses, etc. &8000 gets 
everything; easy te Details this big money- 
maker page §, Catalog regains 19 States; copy free. 
STROUT “AR M AGE NC Y, 812R Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago. 

N ONTAN: A STOCK RAN 
4 3,387.25 acres deeded land, 1,280 ac 
acres alfalfa produces 1.500 tons annuall3 180 acres 
irrigated grain land; private irrigation system; 
abundance of water; 640 acres non-irrigated grain 
land, 200 acres in winter wheat. Bulldings cost 
#15,000. Shed room for 15,000 sheep and 1.000 cattle. 
One of the best, high-class, cheapest ranches fn 
Montana. Price 8100.06 t+ cast nee 4 years, 6%. 
Address Box 782, Round Pp. Mont. 


Southern Minnesota Gorn Land 


Large list of improved farms. Write for our list. 
Sale on easy terms. 


CLOVER LAND CO., Waseca, Waseca Co., Minn. 


AKRDWOOD CUT-.OVER LAND, SI 
I loam, clay sub either sandy nor gravelly 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no ¢ omm ts8t ons. Easy terms. 
Write for map and 10. North Western 
Lumber Co L Stanley, Wisconsin. 


Buy of Owner —Save Commission 


2337 acres, southern Minnesota, $135 acre; 40 miles 
north lowa line; slightly rolling: fine set buildings; 
all fenced, partly tiled; $8,000 down, balance to sult 
pure haser,5¢%. W.M. Grirritu, Pemberton, Minn. 


British Columbia Dimension Shiplap, Fir 
Lath, Cedar Siding and Shingles can be shipped to 
Iowa at a great saving Write 


WM. SMITH, 2426 Spruce $t., Vancouver, B. 6. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Atfen County investment Co., lola, Kansas 


~ FARM FOR SALE 


Chotce northern Iowa farm, 160 aeres. Well im- 
proved, tiled, and exceptionally fine laying land. 
Write owner, A. F. KL R. No.1, Terril, lowa. 
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\ 7RITE me for a free list of Minnesota farm 
1 J 


lands among the lakes and woods N. E, JON- 
DAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesota, Dept 
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General Price Outlook 


CATTLE—Fat catt held almost steady, 
but since they usually nee at this 
t of 3 the percentage of the ten- 

’ era shows a ne of about 
ints ind now a 194 per cent 
( tters < ( eT i ste 1} it 
0 1 rengt d i oux 
T! rey l ver cent 
‘ e ter t Stockers and 
( cor t 17 per cent 

tl ten-} I ivera 

HOGS—H« 1 nother 2 

t 2 r cent 
‘ the el ! Lis hogs 
} t ‘ t dj 
t r ta 4 
ern 1 t 
t t ord J il t} t 
SHEEP AN WOOL—Fa mbs dropped 
} t 8 wm ts to cent TI 
oO | 1 r< ird t ind 
| sent t mn ket ems to 
} bout It cent the ten-year 
‘ The 1a n m of sheep- 
? n nto a il as ciation may 
have effect the 1 t a nd 
wor ce p ore nei on a parity 
wit other e stock products The 
) ‘ vorld tocks of 1 make the 
wool situation relatively weaker than 
other live stot products 

GRAINS—Cas!} hold ady in price 
but since t y advances it this 
ti of 3 Y W decl on a 
percenta basis « bo » points, to 
193 per cent of t t ear a rage 
Oats ind wheat vanced I t one 
point « h, te $f per « nd 184 per 
cent, respect \ The eat price is 
f y 15 per cent too 1 in view of 
Lhe tremen s crop lt prospect 


» 191 cent of 
t fluct tions 
four months have been 
Cotton advanced two 
cent. Clover continues 
the highest of all farm 


COMMODITIES — Indus- 
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road Administri 
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has been 


United 


time 
Wilson 
opinion be 


he Industrial 


of the Rail 
is his 
its 
per 


from 

14 
Copper con- 
and the 
at 160 


markets 
nearly in 


ne with cash arkets May corn ad- 

need two points, to 182 per cent, and 
ily 4 points, to 161 per nt, whereas 
cash corn declined 5 points, to 193 per 
cent May oat idvan¢ two points, 
to 184 per cent, whereas July advanced 
only one point, to 132 cent May 
lard dvanced vo Wn to 220 per 
cent. whereas Ivy held steady at 214 
per cent llogs in July should sell for 
about $21.14 to be on arity with July 
lard Ril pork tures strength- 
ened last we but are still relatively 
weaker than i. May cotton advanced 
one point, to ? per cer Julv cotton 
points, to 161 per cent, and December 
cotton 9 points, to 132 cent The 
strengthening of future irkets during 


rea 
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The Week’s Markets 
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CATTLE. 





steer, prime heavy | 
Last week .. 19.95|18.75/18.00 
Week before ... 19.95|18.80)18.10 
6teers, good to prime, | 


1,100-lb 

















Last week 17.30'16.50/15.75116.50 
Week before 17.3516 15.75}17.25 
Stee mediu t< | 
ng | 
10/13.00/14.10] 
E 14.00 
bh 
, 11.751 
Ls t WECK cee ab 1 J , i 0 
Week before 1 601 ) 
F eifers, choice 
rime 
Last week .... 14 )14.00/13.50 
Week before .... 15 14.56 +.10 
Cow itters 
Last week .... 6.84 6.75) 7.25 
Week before .... 6.90 7.00 
Last week ... 6. 5. 5 75 
Week before 6.11 75) 5.00 
GRAIN. 
* ie < 7. 
1 l ¢ & 
‘ 1.¢ f 1.68 8614 
Last week 1.¢ 8 1.6 
Week before 1.61 1.58 
Corn, No. 4¥ 
Last week ) 615 l 
Week before 1.59 21.63 
Oats 
Last week 68 70 i7%s 
Week before 68 70 rece 
Barle 
Last week 1.1 
Week before ../1.0€ 
Rye 
Last week ..../1 ” 
Week before 1.75% 1.3 
Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week 2.4 161, 
Week before 2.41% 2.5815 /2.36 1. 
HAY 
Clover, No. 1 = 
OS». Fea 1.75 
Week before ... , 1.75 
Mixe Clover, No. 1 
Last week .. 75 29.00 


Week befor: $25/30.50 
Timothy. No. 1 

Last week r 00 
Week before ? F 






Alfalfa, hoice 

Last week sa. 8.7 

Week before .... 6.00) 38.0 
Alfalfa, oO. 1 

Last week : O0'87 

Week before 1.00 37.06 
Alfalfa, standard 

Last week 1.00/33.75 

Week befor 5100 34.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2 

Last week . 28.00/32.75 

Week before 1.50 
Oat straw 

Last week 13.00! 9.75!10.50 


Week before 12.50) 9.75/10.50 


FEEDS. 





| 
| 
Des 


Last week ¢ ‘ 
Week before. 60.00 f 

eal u p 
Last week 
Week before t 
‘ ynseed t 





week 62.1 6 


Week before./62.8 61 


st 


Last week 
Week befor 00 


Last 
Week 


*Quotations at D 
all other points, car | 


week 60.36 5 
before 8 5 
10t 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 





Butter, extras, last week 61%c, week 
before 634¢c; eggs, fresh firsts, last week 
39\c, week before Sc; cheddar cheese, 


last week 30c, week before 29\c; fowls, 




















last week 35c, week before 37c; old roost- 
ers, last week 24c, week before 23c: prime 
white ducks, last week week before 
33ec; fancy fat geese, last week 23c, week 
before 23c; common mixed potatoes, last 
week $1.75, week before $1.53. 





220 
5oc, 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


(Price per cwt.) 




















Chicago—Timothy last week $10.75, 
week before, $10.15; pr clover. last 
week $50, week before $50; white millet, 
last week $2.5 k before $2.50; golden 
millet, week before $: . 

$2.85, week before 
week $2.50, week 

Kans: Timothy, last w $9 
weel golden 1 t s veek 
$3.15 el I ore $3.15 choice alfalfa 
last w $16.50 k before $16.50: am- 
be can st W 2.2 wee before 
$2.17; Sudan ;s week $9 week 

fore $9.5( cor I et, last week 

15, week befo 


The Chicago Markets 





Chicago. April 14 1 \ winter wheat 
er of 837.000.000 bushels crop 
of 1091.000,000 bushels is ft the 
Department of Agricultur ts April 
report, new high records being set for 

T" largest winter wheat 


was 684,000,000 bush- 


The enormous yield of win- 
as promised would place the 
ernment’s 


busnel 


at 


promise 


at 





the yearly 





States 





erage ted 
for the fiv irs preceding the war, and 

is nearly 50 per cent greater than the 
production during the war years, from 
1914 to 1918, inclusive, when the average 
crop was 562,000,000 bushels The condi- 
tion of the crop is higher than has been 
reported on April Ist since 1882, and the 
indicated yield is higher than any actual 
vield y year with the single excep- 
tion 191 On the Board of Trade, 
tradir continues mainly in corn, which 
has sold at tl ghest prices of the year 


as good 





demand, as well 
( for future delivery High 
pr are an important factor 
nd the boor n hog 


the corn trade 











prices constitt s a powerful argument 
to farmers to grow plenty of corn to feed 
the hogs the foreign requirements 
‘ for enormous qua ties of cured 
I meats and lard Wheat prices being 
stabilized are necessarily extremely high, 
and rye is also high, altho the market 
was weakened by the government crop 
report, the last ry crop having been 
89.1 000 bushels May delivery corn has 
been sé recently about 32 cents a 





her than a 














bushel hig year ago, while oats 
for May delivery sold about 19 cents low- 
er than at it tir Why it is neces- 
sary for this country to raise an immense 
corn crop this year is shown by the gov- 
ernment report on brood sows. The num- 
ber on farms April ist was 9,970,000, an 
increase of 53,000 over a year ago, or 3 
per cent gain. It is estimated that last 
year’s total production of hog from 
April I, 1918, to Ap 1, 1919, was around 
130,000,000. tecent cash sales were made 
of No. 1 northern wheat at $2.53 a bush- 
el; No yellow corn at $1.6 No. 2 white 











oats at 70% cents: rye at $1.67, and bar- 
ley at $1.06 to $1.14 Timothy seed sells 
at $8 to $10.75 per 100 pounds for country 
lots, and clover seed at $30 to $45 per 
100 pounds for country lots. 

Potatoes are selling at $1.80 to $2 per 
100 pounds; fresh ¢ at 45 to 46 cents 
per dozen ind creamery butter at 59% 
to 611%, cents pound. Butter costs 72 
cents a pound in the retail stores. 

Cattle receipts have been running on a 








very moderate scale of late, but prices 
have been on the down ide much of 
the time, because of the restricted gener- 
al demand, shippers taking a large propor- 
tion of the offerings Sales took place 
largely 50 cents lower thar week ago, 
with a large share of the steers selling 
at $13.50 to $17, and the choicest lots of- 
fered went at $19 to $20. Good lots sold 


at and great numbers 


$17.50 and upward, 











of fair to medium steers brought $14 to 
$17.45, while sales took place all the 
way down to $9.25 to $13.75 for i 

to fair little steers the can- 
ning order. Accur f beef at 
eastern poin K of con- 
sumptive depress- 


& Holy 














he decline to butcher 
stock as cows, with 
butche selling at 

10 to $1 ) 66 head 

of yearling steers and heifers averaging 
only 686 ponds sold at $16.25 Canner 
cows sold at $5.50 to $6.45; cutters at 
$6.50 to $7.35, and bulls at $7.50 to $14. 
Calves had a great boom in prices, with 
an active demand for light vealers at 


$16.50 to $18.50, sales ranging down to 





$6.75 to $15 for inferior to choice heavy 
calves The stocker and feeder trade 
was active at $8.25 to $15.75, with the 




















commoner lots a 


offerings good enough to go oy 14.50 
By Thursday the cattle trad . 
so much that prices rallied 


some 
























































instances as much as 25 













































































t $10 and under 



































er. Late week prices were larg . Ce 
cents lower than a week ag we s ¢ 
class excepted R 
Hogs sold p tot hig S 
the year last eek, wit 
ceipts much smaller in r 
short time ago, and far s 
ago. Frequent sharp ad 
took place, ypers co 
choicer lots of sw 
where near enoug Zs 
On some iays 1 
purchas or t 
wl Armour & Com] 
The spread ir ces Was 
of tl year he 
within a rar of 20 cents 
an d t butchers s r t 
below t ) ers a! 
pack¢ sold 1A ’ 
Not 1 y pigs \ é 
had cod out t 
selling especially Ss 
1d s sold t i ob 
prices aid r y 
ings \ sow w h weig 
was sold or $180 to Sy 
She hailed fror Minnes ’ 
about tke 1 viest hog 
An order for a ¢ load of 
received fror Texas : 
among the boys and girls 
for hogs are expected in I 
the next few months, and 
is paid. Owners in t Y 
their ht hogs and pigs 
er lz vear ha 
feed Weighty he ‘ 
become T it 
( 
hogs which aver 1 i ore 
Late sales ‘ mad o 3 
it $20.50 to $20.65 s at 
$20.45 to $20.55: light 1 ‘ wk. g 
ing fror 170 to 195 ) 0 
to $20.55; rougl heavy pack 1.65 4 
to $19.95, and pigs at $16 re 
highest price on record s 
was paid last vear. 
Lambs were marketed mo 
a week earlier, but the s 
fi from large Howe} 
ing fi succeeded i! ry 4 r 
power ery reibly, and 
in prices took lac al 1 
Prices ruled muct vw r 
but much hi er than in o 
this embraced sheep nd 
well as even tl bs 
co nments lambs 
and sold for ) po 
shipment of o 4 g 
57 pounds Other lots br 
Shorn lambs made up a lars 
the daily receipts, and tl s 
of a string of thirteen « 
tan light feeding lambs at 
Colorado furnished a large s 
lambs, and offerins oO s 
and yearlings re very smal 
were made of stern lambs 
$19.65; native lambs at $16.25 
cull lambs at $14 to $16; feed t 
$15 to $16.: ) 
to $18.25 i s 
count of t 
at $13 to » 
bucks at gs 
at $15 to $18 \ short tim 
lambs sold up to $21, 
Hiorses were marketed much 
ly last week than usual, and 
eral demand failed to equal tl 3 
supply, prices weakened n s 
showing reductions of $15 per 
more As usual, there was a Ww ge 
of prices, with mited numb 
better class of fairly heavy draft s 
at $250 to $300 while good, ru x 
horses sold at $225 to $245 M 3 
ern chunks sold at $150 t V 
mares going as high as $20 y 
ern demand for chunks was ) 
mares being taken at $75 to $1 u 
mules were in poor demand, w st 
of the sales at $150 to $ bet s 
being quotable up to $300 W j 
Wool Sells Well at Boston 
brought the best prices at t 
Boston wool a ) s . . 
T s 
id 
} 
n 
. K 
the market, and as a resul rs 
of wool The mills are m s 
active buyers on the market st 
grades of wool are moving S . ; 
stuff alone being slo Pric: a f 
the Botson auction were well b. : 
recent government “upset pric Pr « 


first of the new 
keted recently 
Ariozna Merino 
pound 


when 
wool brought 6 


1919 wool clip 
100,000 7 
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light; many born dead, and a good many 
others lost Alfalfa in good shape; bet 
ter than last spring.—C ld 
Rock Cor . I t Ha 
Ss Ai rt fe Y A VW t i 1 
in spite of r l s good; 
t ee: sow las \ good 
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Ss i 
0 : l 
Land pr 1 
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Marc and firs A; t 
rass ind i 
ut 1e past s ock 
tl mc I t 
ra nd i s Ss 
wil astur st n 
the ad time ’ i 1 
fe ng hay. If < 
tir s much n 
1M Ist. Soil in ex 1 
na tie ire s i 
Fall w 1 sry ( 
t r s . 
ers ir Lt 
f I 5 rere ~ l 
a) ) t for $3 rt 
record for the t l 
< 1 
butt ) cents.—A i \ 
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Hafrison Mo.. A 

Cool and \ \ et Sno. 

a r we eT P| 4 

I i SOV i i £ nd ery 

nov \ 0d cl! { 1 
and some calves Gr ss I ne 
Wi i loot fir = t 
being sow? \ dd t ) l 
clover i the x tur i 

n the ad Sto ‘ l r 

i oug ess to so s vad 
bad.—S. Mereditl 

Atchis County, (nw) Mo April 7 
F pre t for wheat Very wet las 

1, which has delayed field work, but 
seeding all ind on corn 

a » cotton planted d may 
materially decreas t ac is if the 
wet spell continues.—T. B. Rankin 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., A 

are having a cold b rd 
0 plow lor cor und 
to sow y \ tt ler 
w potatos p l 
only get some sur é V 
P We hav seen tl f " 

"i k I s hard w yung 
pigs Fat ho are \ seal oO 
in ! Corn is $1.7 i is 
car M < vs demand \ ur 
work t a stan ] ntil the weather 
gets better Eges 8 ce itter, 40 
« ts: hens er ) ers, 14 s 

J W Gr 

KENTUCKY 

Ballard ¢ nt s K April 
I r oO yb d t g 
Liv stock al I ) All 

rmers buying corr nt 

re from k y ) Bot y 
ind corn hi —J. V. ( 

ILLINOIS 

Jo Davis ss County > Til April 7 

F weather her ( é 
wheat in this 1 I tur re 
oes a I ( on 

j part « t t pres- 
ent rour = cr —J. W 
Tresid 

MINNESOTA. 

Renville Count (sc) Minn., April 11th. 
—Spring o} 1 wit urplus of mois- 
tur A g ter acr f of rye than 
usual, and it is in good condition. Stock 

‘} 
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cents; 


number 
‘ream, 63 
Hay 


in good shape. The normal 
and pigs expected. ¢ 


eggs. 34 cents; corn, $1.30, 
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new car in a “jiffy 
Gy. 


a smiling, 
It dries ha 
we make it with certain high g 
imported from a far 
distant country of the Orient. 


a can of Lowe’s Automobile 
rnish Color and your car 
glossy new 


give 
coat. 
rd 1 In 24. hours, becaus 
h grade 
varnish gums, 
Goes on smooth as butter. No trick 
to Gives you a new-looking 
car for the price of a can of paint. 
Sold by the Lowe dealer in your 
town. If there is none, kindly 
know and we'll see that there is one. 
Send for booklet, ‘That Car of Mi 
—How to Keep Down the Painting 


Cost.” 


use it. 
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every year growing better. 


junior 2-year-olds, averaging over 18,000 Ibs., 
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AN OFFERING’SIRED BY 


CORONATION 
POLLED PROSPERITY 
FORT KEARNEY 


bulls that 
Polled 


have 
Here- 


and other famous 
won high standing in 


ford circles. 
FEMALES BRED TO 
FORT KEARNEY 


By Polled Pride, and 
POLLED PROSPERITY 
By Polled Success 4th 
the first public 
held since 1915, 
offering of fe- 
we believe will 
il purchaser, an 
offering that presents an opportunity 
for breeders to add choice Polled 
Herefords to herds already established 
or to lay the foundation for new herds. 
The part that Fort Kearney and 
Polled Prosperity have played in_ the 
advancement of Polled Herefords is 
well known to those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the breed. This 
offering give Ss an opportunity to secure 
this popular blood at your own price. 
a bulls have won their popularity 
by the class of Polled Herefords they 
have aired for us, and many of the 
cows, heifers and calves selling with 
dams in this sale, will be ample testi- 
mony of their ability. 


For this draft sale, 
auction that we have 
we have selected an 
males and bulls that 


please the most critic 


Write at once for a copy of the catalog, 


Iowa, May 3 





. to get your share of these choice Polled Herefords. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





Grinnell, lowa, Saturday, May 3 


(Note change in date. Originally announced for April 21) 


70 Hea 70 Head 





25 Cows with calves at foot, mostly by 
15 Choice open heifers. 12 Bulls. 


oe Females. 
Fort Kearney. 














FORT KEARNEY 











at Grinnell, 
Auctioneers. 


which gives full particulars of breeding of the offering, and be 
Cols. Gartin and McIirath, 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS 


Reppert 


R. A. Fritz & Sons, Grinnell, lowa 


or AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





Secy. 








B.O. GAMMON, 


el 


Draft Sale of Fort Kearney Polled Herefords 


=—=THE PROPERTY OF R.A. FRITZ & SONS=— 





INCLUDED IN THE SALE Is 


| ane PROSPERITY 


the choice son of Polled Success 4 
a granddaughter of Disturber 

is ‘sold for no fault, but becans 
keeping a number of his heifers 
herd is not large enough to 


herd bulls. 


An Opportunity to Sec. 
Really High-Class Pol 
Hereford Bull. 


A Sale of Good Polled Herefords 


Polled breeders looking for good | g 
and quality to add to their he pe nid 
not forget to attend the sale of R. 

& Sons, Grinnell, Iowa, May 3 T 

sale that willsupply the material i 

those who breed for profit take . 
Those 25 good cows withstrong calves or 
are the kind that pay dividends 
cows are the deep-bodied type. real 

ers of realcalves. These ought tor: 

a cordial welcome from the bidder 


isachoice bunch of good heifers, mos 
sired by Fort Kearney and Polls S 
perity. A part of these will be br 
some 15 of them will sell open T! . 

are not carrying a great deal of fles 
they are inthe best of bree Mee cor 

not being thin by any means. B 
have excellent frames, with pk 


I 
room to put the flesh if you want 
and they are just ready to keep on 
smoother after sale day 

The bull end, consisting of 12 head 
tains some well equipped herd headers 


There are five good yearlings 
Kearney and one yearling by Polled Pros 
perity that shows great promise 


is Polled Pre 
excellent indi 
top and bottoi 


of the sale 
himself. He is an 
with good lines on 
quarters, low flank, heavy bone a 
splendid head His legs are se ie 
and he is every inch a bu lis 
breeding is of the best. his sire 
Polled Success 4th and his damag 
daughter of Disturber. If anyone needs 
aherd bull of quality, we commend s 
bull to their attention. His numer: 1 
inthe Fritz herd prove his breeding 

er. The sale will be held in town. B 

to attend. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


real prize 


























Henry Stevens & Son’s Holstein Dispersion Sale 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 28 and 29 


g : i) 0 


Pure - bred 
Registered 


Holsteins 
150 


AN ABSOLUTE SALE of the pioneer herd that for the past 43 years has been head- 
quarters for the 





s. FE. P. eth 


Korndyke 


SRA 


best in Holsteins. 
A HISTORY-MAKING HERD 
A PRODUCING HERD. 
Practi 
Twenty have 7-day butter 


average of over 62 lbs. milk a day 
A half-dozen average, as 2 


over 76lbs. milk aday. Five of these 
116 lbs. butter with an average of over 80 Ibs. milk a day, 
Seven, from 


For the 
winnings from the 
butter records 
ar this herd 


Holstein-Friesian 
standing second 
second also as 


stood breedk 











other Eastern herds 
A HEALTHY HERD. For years its calves have been fed on carefully pestourys ed 
milk, During the past five years tuberculin tests under the direction of the New York A boar and gilt not rein 
City Board of Hea ro and other tests conducted from time to time, have shown the | Pedigrees with each hog 
presence of less than a dozen reacting animals all told, while d iring the past year only two | 
have reacted In every Case the reacting animal has immediately been removed. The S. P. & F. mM. OLDHAM, 
owner feels t at healthier animals could be found than those comprising this herd bs yy rag 
his herd is ar ih: n free from contagious abortion Every animal old enough will | 
: s 10ug 
© Luberculim te ste d by astate authorized veterinarian in advance of the sale. Yalehurst Farms 
THE SENIOR HERD SIRE, Spring sore King Pontiac 6th, in several oY ant } 
respects is the greatest sire of hisage. He hasalistof record daughters unequalle 
e ages, by those of at y other bu itso young « and with one possible exception unequalled 
y the d aus ers of any other bull living In the herd are four of his dau ehte rs that! 
ale tine illhave ¢ pleted recor 3 of 18,000 to 19,000 Ibs. milk in one yea IN THI Herd boars Orion Ceres King Jack 2nd, 
sAl VILL BE 60 OF HIS DAUGHTERS, Yalehurst Wonder an ivanced Defender 
HIS EXTRAORDINARY. SIRE IS WORTHY OF A PLACE AT THE HEAD Stock for sale at all times, Write 
1 THE BEST HERD LN AMERICA 
ei we spo fs Saupe eS nar A. Y¥. BARTHOLOMEW 
THE JUNIOR HERD SIRE, Aristocrat Pontiac, represents the best the breed affords . > 
in both short and long time record breeding His sire is Friend Hengerveld De Kol Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Lilinolis. 
jutter Boy and his dam is a daughter of Pontiac Aaggie Korndyke. The first thre : ae oe : 
dams of Aristocrat Pontiac are all 30-lb cows. His first twodams are each above 25.000 Ibs 
milk, 1,200 lbs butter in one year Aristocrat Pontiac has in the herd some two dozen u ro Cc @) ot rs 
daughters, the oldest of which will commence freshening about sale time. The daugh- 


among 


r 








[ always in the fore-front of Holstein progress and 
No other herd is so widely known. 
plied the foundation stock for so many of the families that endure. 

Eight of its members have made year’s milk records as 
with an average of over 800 Ibs. butter. 

‘ally every female of milking age hasan A. R. O. record, 
day butter records averaging over 30 Ibs. 

records as 2-year-olds, 
which means an average of almost 4% fat. 

year-olds, over 29 lbs. butter in 7 days from an average of 
have made 30-day records and 


} years up, average 20,985.5 lbs. milk, 944.95 Ibs. butter in one year. 

past two years this herd has outranked all other Eastern herds in the amount 

Association 

all 
of prize 


have been bred largely to this bull. 


| BU ROC JERSEYS. 


— —— — ees 








We are offering 10 September 
Illustrator. These are good, stretchy, 
muned and priced to move them at once. 
a two-year-old Iowa State Fair winner. 


~ 





“FALL BOAR PIGS” 


and October boar pigs, 
husky pigs with lots of bone 
Will also sell our 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


sired by Giant Model a nb« 
» length and qual Im- 
herd boar, Jumbo Il! ator 





MONROE, IOWA! 








Peer 


Sired by the good boars- 
Pathfinder. 


King's Delight, 





gilts or fall sows, write us or coe and see us. 


Yearling son of Aristocrat Pontiac 
and Nancy Pledge Princess : 2d R. G. McDuff 


Cherry King Orion. 
These sows and gills are as good as any we ever offered. 
at Lilinois in 1917 and to Great Orion 2d, a great son of the National Champion 


30 Duroc Fall Sows and Spring Gilt 


Aviator, 
are bred %, 
If you 


a 
rhey 


Grand 





» Monroe, la. 





Noother herd has sup- An 18 months son of Pathfinder: 
Grand Model. 


One 12 months boar by Pathfinder, 


good, 


looking for a fat boar don't bother to come. 


H. S. FAIN, 





ten (3 years old and 


averaging ever 214 lbs., with an This ad. 


big, rugged fellow. 


and a number by Joe King Orion. 
if you know a good boar in thin flesh you will buy one of these, as the _ 
Ever. thing immuned 


Duroc Boars for Business 


Best of feet and back. Dam » aIDp 





price is made t 


Emmetsburg, lowa 


will not appear again. 





they 
fat. 


‘ average over 
testing 3.54% 


Bred sow sale January 23. 1919. 
of America for official 
the herds of the United States 


milk 
Last 


We hold the record Duroc sale for Kansas 
Orion Cherry — Scissors and most of the good things in our herd 


F. J. MOSER, GOFF, KANSAS 


BIG HERD OF pURocs TO SELECT FROM 


Pathfinder, 


Write or visi 





winners, again outranking all 








2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $58 


ted for S58. 


Also beara for S30 to 


For full sulars write 


Seiniids Nobrasks 


parti 














A fine junior yearling by Emvestor and out of a 

















u St Kin _ —— dam. Also a half dozen top fall 
boars by the champion I A Golden Model 4th 

enry Stevens & Son, Lacona, Wi. Vo |] | eo 3e Pare tet Lam Gelsen Moae 
= CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Rock Rapids, lowa 






























LINE BRED 
PATHFINDERS 
SENSATIONS 


ows ey KINGS 
LITTERS ORION CHERRY ® 


Re rd aime 
young . 
— 

















For: SALE—.A yearling Joe . “y 
of an Orion Cherry King Jr. zo. 2 
backed, heavy boned and full of qua 
HAYES - Oak Ridge Farm, Hamlet ln = 
purROc BOARS © Col and Cherry K ns 
ced for ick sa = 
HK. M. DRU MMON: D. Cantril. le om 
Please mention this paper when wr!" & 





